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CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
MAKING PLANS 
FOR JUBILEE 


Celebrated Composers Write 
New Works to Commemorate 
the Orchestra’s Fiftieth Anni- 


versary 


——————— 


Soloists Announced 





Stravinsky to Lead Premiere 
of His Fourth Symphony— 
Rachmaninoff, Enesco, Mil- 
haud, Kodaly, and Harris Also 
to Conduct Their Own Music 


> HICAGO, Sept. 2.—Stravinsky, who 

has based his newest symphony, the 
Fourth, on a biblical subject, has dedi- 
cated it to the Chicago Symphony in 
honor of its fiftieth anniversary this 
coming season, and the composer will 
conduct it at the Thursday-Friday con- 
certs for Nov. 7 and 8. At the moment, 
Stravinsky calls the work simply Sym- 
phony in C. The four movements are 
cast in classical mold and it will take 
twenty-five minutes to perform. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, Russian com- 
poser-pianist, will conduct the orchestra 
in the first Chicago performance of his 
choral work, ‘The Bells’. Vocal solo- 
ists for “The Bells’ will be Janet Fair- 
bank, soprano; Jan Jeerce, tenor, and 
Mack Harrell, baritone. Mr. Rach- 
maninoff will also be a soloist with the 
orchestra. 


Composers to Conduct 


Other composers who will take part 
in the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s 
approaching Golden Jubilee, conduct- 
ing performances of their own works, 
are Alfredo Casella, Georges Enesco, 
Roy Harris, Zoltan Kodaly and Darius 
Milhaud. Of these great conductors all 
but Enesco are writing compositions 
commemorating the orchestra’s fiftieth 
anniversary, and to their number may 
be added two more distinguished names, 
John Alden Carpenter and Nicholas 
Miaskowskv. 

The soloists now include, besides 
Rachmaninoff, Alexander Brailowsky, 
Rudolph Ganz, Gitta Gradova, Vladimir 
Horowitz, José Iturbi, Mischa Levitski 
and Rudolf Serkin, pianists; Enesco, 
Zino Francescatti, Jascha Heifetz, Fritz 
Kreisler, Nathan Milstein and John 
Weicher, violinists; Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, Edmund Kurtz and Gregor Pia- 
tigorsky, ‘cellists, and Claire Dux, so- 
prano. 

Boston, Mass., Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have been added to the or- 
ganization’s eastern itinerary during 
November. 

There will be some ninety-four con- 
certs played by the orchestra in its own 
home, Orchestral Hall, under Dr. Fred- 
erick Stock, conductor, and Hans 


Lange, associate conductor. The season 
begins on Thursday evening, Oct. 10, 


(Continued on page 4) 
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In a Mingling of the Arts, Bruno Walter, Conductor, and Lotte Lehmann, Soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Share a California Vista with Thomas Mann, the Novelist, and His 
Daughter, Erika 


NATIVE MUSIC GIVEN 
AT YADDO FESTIVAL 


Four Programs Bring Works by 
Americans as Sixth Season 





Concludes 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Sept. 10. 
—Four concerts of contemporary 


American music closed the sixth music 
period at the Manor House of the 
Yaddo Estate, on Sept. 7 and 8. The 
events were free to the public. Among 
the principal assisting artists, in ad- 
dition to the various composers partici- 
pating, were Ethel Luening, soprano; 
Johana Harris and John Kirkpatrick, 
pianists; the Galimir String Quartet, 
and Richard Donovan, Malcolm 
Holmes, Lionel Nowak, Lois Porter, 
Claire Harper, Quincy Porter, Aaron 
Bodenhorn, Alvin Etler and others. 

Works by thirty-six composers, all 
but one living, maintained a high aver- 
age of interest. The committee arrang- 
ing the program consisted of Richard 
Donovan, chairman; Roy Harris, Nor- 
mand Lockwood and Quincy Porter. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ames is executive direc- 
tor of Yaddo. 


Naginski Sinfonietta Played 
The final program began with a 
movement from a string quartet by 
Mary Howe and proceeded to a sheaf of 


(Continued on page 21) 





SLOAN NAMED HEAD 
OF METROPOLITAN 


Board Elects Him President of 
Association to Succeed the 
Late Paul Cravath 


George A. Sloan, who was chairman 
of the Metropolitan Opera Fund, which 
raised $1,098,763 last Spring, has been 
elected president of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association. Cornelius N. Bliss, 
chairman of the board, announced the 
election of Mr. Sloan on Sept. 11 after 
a meeting at the opera house. Mr. 
Sloan succeeds the late Paul D. Cra- 
vath. 

Mr. Sloan has been a member of the 
board of directors of the Association 
since Nov. 14, 1938. On March 2, 1939, 
he was named chairman of the executive 
committee. 

Reyburn Joins Board 

Mr. Bliss also announced that Samuel 
W. Reyburn, chairman of the board of 
the Associated Dry Goods Corporation 
of New York, has been elected to the 
Metropolitan Opera board. Allen Ward- 
well of the law firm of Davis, Polk, 
Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed, was named 
chairman of the executive committee. 

During the meeting Mr. Sloan re- 
ported that $225,000 was now being 
spent, out of the funds raised last 
Spring, for improvements in the Opera 


(Continued on page 30) 





AGMA GRANTED STAY 
IN UNION BATTLE 
WITH PETRILLO 


Tibbett Leads Jurisdiction 
Fight for Instrumentalists 
Who Would Be Barred by 
AFM From Performance 





Final Injunction Asked 





Compromise Held Improbable 
as New York Court Postpones 
Date of Hearing to Sept. 17— 
Gala Concert to Raise Funds 
Planned by Guild 


N application for a permanent in- 

junction against James C. Petrillo, 
president of the American Federation 
of Musicians to keep him from barring 
the nation’s leading instrumentalists 
from radio, motion pictures, concert 
halls and the making of phonograph 
records, will be brought before Justice 
Aaron Steuer in the Supreme Court of 
New York on Sept. 17 by the American 
Guild of Musical Artists, Lawrence 
Tibbett president. The hearing, which 
was to have been held on Sept. 5 before 
Justice Carroll C. Walter, was post- 
poned at the request of Henry A. 
Friedman, attorney for the musicians’ 
union. Henry Jaffe and Sidney E. 
Cohn are representing the Guild. 

The artists’ organization won the first 
round of the union battle on Aug. 29 
when Justice Ferdinand Pecora granted 
a temporary injunction restraining Mr. 
Petrillo from putting into effect the 
threatened steps of his ultimatum to 
Mr. Tibbett on Aug. 5, which would 
have forced instrumental artists to join 
his union by Sept. 2 or be barred from 
performance. Both organizations are 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, and it had been hoped the 
dispute might be mediated amicably 
either by the Federation or by Justice 
Pecora, acting as “informal” mediator. 
On Sept. 3, however, Mr. Friedman said 
the Guild had brought suit and Mr. 
Petrillo was content to let the matter 
follow the normal court procedure. 


Petrillo Claims Jurisdiction 


Mr. Petrillo, whose salary of $46,000 
is reputedly the highest of any union 
official in the country, disclosed on Aug. 
13 that he had moved to bar the Boston 
Symphony and such instrumentalists as 
Jascha Heifetz, José Iturbi, Efrem Zim- 
balist, Albert Spalding, Emanuel Feuer- 
mann and Zlatko Balokovic, members of 
the Guild, from appearing with any 
other musicians unless they joined his 
union. When he heard of the Guild’s 
protest against what it considered an 
invasion of its jurisdiction over instru- 
mentalists, Mr. Petrillo—as reported in 
the press at the time—said: 

“They went along and took the in- 
strumentalists. They took the piano 
players and then they took orchestras. 
They stole my people and I’m going to 


(Continued on page 4) 
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AGMA Sues to Halt Domination by Petrillo 


(Continued from page 3) 


get them. They’re musicians and belong 
to me. 

“Since when is there any difference 
between Heifetz playing a fiddle and the 
fiddler in a tavern? They’re both mu- 
sicians. They’re not going to play any- 
where after Labor Day.” 

When this statement was repeated in 
court on Aug. 29 Justice Pecora asked: 
“Is that another way of saying that 
there is no difference between Leonardo 
da Vinci and a house painter ?” 

Mr. Petrillo said the Federation’s 
charter from the A. F. of L. gave him 
clear title to any one who plays a mu- 
sical instrument and contended that the 
Guild actually had invaded his juris- 
diction. When asked why Joseph N. 
Weber, who retired as president of the 
musicians in June because of ill health, 
had not taken action against the instru- 
mentalists, Mr. Petrillo said his prede- 
cessor’s policies were not his concern. 


Leaders Discuss Compromise 


On Aug. 15 Mr. Tibbett and Mr, Pe- 
trillo met and a settlement was predicted 
within a week on compromise terms which 
were not made public. At that time it was 
reported that the agreement needed only 
the ratification of the board of the Guild. 

“We are all good friends here,” Mr. 
Tibbett said after the conference. “Both 
sides have advanced certain proposals and 
it would appear that a compromise agree- 
ment will be reached in less than a week.” 

Mr. Petrillo, supplementing this state- 
ment, said: “We feel that our two or- 
ganizations must work together for a long 
time and we are both working hard, confi- 
dent that we will soon reach an agree- 
ment.” 

Mr. Tibbett flew to the West Coast 
with Mr. Jaffe on Aug. 18 to attend a 
meeting of the Screen Actors’ Guild, a 
member of the Associated Actors and Art- 
ists of America, to enlist its aid. The A. 
F. M. has no affiliation with that organ- 
ization. The assistance of the American 
Federation of Radio Artists was also 
sought and it was thought the jurisdiction 
dispute would be settled at a meeting be- 
tween Mr. Petrillo and Mr. Tibbett on 
Aug. 23. 


Dispute Taken to Court 


An agreement was not reached, how- 
ever, and on Aug. 28 the Guild brought 
suit to restrain Mr. Petrillo. Justice Pe- 
cora demanded that Mr. Petrillo show 
cause why execution of his demand should 
not be stayed pending a hearing on the 
injunction, 

In three separate briefs the Guild and 
its members charged that Mr. Petrillo 
sought to be the “dictator” of the world 
of music and cited clauses in his union’s 
constitution that empowered him personally 
to call strikes, impose fines up to $5,000 
on his members and set aside or revise any 
part of the constitution when he feels it 
necessary. 

In a press conference after the institu- 
tion of the court action. Mr. Tibbett, 
president of the Guild, issued a statement 
insisting that the row was not “another 
jurisdictional quarrel’, but “the beginning 
of a battle for the freedom of musical cul- 
ture in America, for the right of musical 
artists to organize as they please and for 
the emancipation of labor unions—whether 
manual or artistic—from petty totalitarian 
dictators.” 

“To permit a man of this stamp to take 
control of music and musical artists in this 
country would be to place the most cher- 
ished fruit of our culture in grave danger. 
As artists, as members of a labor organiza- 
tion and as free and self-respecting Ameri- 
cans, we have no choice but to fight.” 


Several Complaints Filed 


The instrumental virtuosi who brought 
the suit were Jascha Heifetz, Albert Spald- 
ing, Emanuel Feuermann and Zlatko Balo- 
kovic. Thev were joined as plaintiffs by 





Lawrence Tibbett 


the Guild itself, by Deems Taylor, com- 
poser, conductor and critic, and a group 
of vocal artists who, while not directly af- 
fected by the Petrillo ultimatum, said their 
work was threatened by it. 

These were Mr. Tibbett, Kirsten Flag- 
stad, Gladys Swarthout, Richard Crooks, 
Richard Bonelli, Frank Chapman and Ar- 
mand Tokatyan. Named as defendants 
were Mr. Petrillo and the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, 

The plaintiffs argued that their work 
as soloists was entirely different from that 
of members of the Federation, which is 
made up of members of bands and orches- 
tras, and that they should be permitted to 
remain in the union of their own choosing, 
which was organized to deal with the prob- 
lems peculiar to their type of work. 

A separate complaint filed by Mrs. 
Blanche Witherspoon, the Guild’s execu- 
tive secretary and widow of Herbert 
Witherspoon, general manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association, noted that 
local branches of the Musicians’ Federa- 
tion imposed a tax on the salaries of trav- 
eling members, generally four per cent, 
which would be an appreciable sum in the 
case of the fees for the instrumentalists. 
In addition, Mrs. Witherspoon alleged, a 
visiting conductor who appears on the ra- 
dio with a local’s members is subject to a 
fifty per cent tax. 


Appearances Jeopardized 


The seriousness of the dispute was in- 
dicated by the disclosure in the Guild's 
briefs that Harl McDonald, manager of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association, had 
written Mr. Spalding to acquaint him with 
Mr. Petrillo’s demand “in order that the 
matter may be adjusted before the date of 
your appearancé with our orchestra”. 
Should Mr. McDonald allow Mr. Spald- 
ing to appear on Feb. 7, 8 and 11, as sched- 
uled, he would lose, under Mr. Petrillo’s 
order, the services of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on those dates. 

On Aug. 29 the temporary injunction 
was granted staying the operation of vir- 
tual orders sent by Mr. Petrillo to broad- 
casting companies, motion picture studios, 
orchestra conductors, opera companies, 
managers, etc., notifying them that mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians would not be permitted to appear 
with the soloists in question. 

In general terms, the order restrained 
any interference whatever or any attemot 
to interfere with the work of the plaintiffs 
or other members of the American Guild 
of Musical Artists, or with the booking of 
contracts by the plaintiffs or by their 
Guild. 

Justice Pecora suggested that disputes 
such as those between Mr. Petrillo’s union 
and the American Guild of Musical Artists 
should be settled privately. Mr. Tibhett 
said that he would be happy to have Jus- 
tice Pecora mediate informally, but Mr. 


James C. Petrillo 


Friedman said that he could not speak for 
his client, Mr. Petrillo. 

Accusing Mr. Petrillo of refusing me- 
diation, Mr. Tibbett commented: “Dicta- 
tors do not understand the language of 
conciliation or compromise, nor can they 
afford to have impartial sources look too 
closely into the way they run their af- 
fairs. The inner workings of the Petrillo 
dictatorship, like the inner workings of 
the Third Reich [Nazi Germany], would 
not wear well in the light of day. In re- 
fusing to sit down and settle our problems 
in the peaceful democratic way, Mr. Pe- 
trillo does not differ from his benevolent 
counterparts, now devastating Europe as 
he would devastate musical culture in 
America”. 

Of Mr. Petrillo’s ability to carry out his 
threat it was said that should any radio 
chain or record company violate his in- 
structions he could stop practically every 
musician in the country from using its fa- 
cilities, as he has done on several occasions 
to the embarrassment of major radio chains 
and others. 

One of the questions that arose was 
whether a Guild artist like Mr. Heifetz 
might play with the Boston Symphony 
while artists affiliated with the Petrillo 
federation were prohibited from doing so. 
Prior to conferring with Mr. Tibbett, Mr. 
Petrillo insisted this distinction could not 
continue. 


Guild Plans Concert 


Its spokesman emphasized that the four- 
year-old Guild is waging its war alone. It 
has a membership of approximately 1800 
choral singers, concert singers, dancers 
and instrumentalists. To help meet the 
expenses of its legal fight against Mr. 
Petrillo’s organization of 158,000 members 
the Guild is planning to sponsor a concert 
in late September or early October in 
which a number of the leading musical 
artists will participate. 


The purposes of the concert are three- 
fold: to promote and protect musical free- 
dom and growth in America; to bring to 
the entire nation the artists’ side in their 
conflict with Mr. Petrillo, who has de- 
manded that the A. G. M. A. surrender to 
the Musicians’ Union jurisdiction over in- 
strumentalists ; and to raise money to carry 
on the fight. 

A plane will be chartered to bring from 
California those artists working or pass- 
ing the summer there. The place of the 
concert has not definitely been selected, but 
negotiations have been begun with Madison 
Square Garden, the Metropolitan Opera 
House and Carnegie Hall to find a suitable 
date. 

Among those expected to fly to New 
York from California are Grace Moore, 
Lily Pons, Gladys Swarthout. Frank Chan- 
man, Ezio Pinza, Kirsten Flagstad. Rich- 
ard Crooks, Armand Tokatyan and Rich- 


ard Bonelli, singers. Others in New Yo 
or expected to come here for the conc: 
include Jascha Heifetz, Mischa Elman, A 
bert Spalding and Efrem Zimbalist, vi 
linists ; Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist; Jo 
Hofmann, Vladimir Horowitz, Josef a: 4 
Rosina Lhevinne, pianists, and Mr. 7 
bett. Other artists of similar standing 
expected, it was said. 





TIBBETT IS ELECTED 
TO HEAD RADIO ARTIS'’S 





Singer Unanimously Chosen President 
of AFRA to Succeed Eddie Cantor 


Lawrence Tibbett, president of he 
American Guild of Musical Artists, was 
unanimously elected president of the 
American Federation of Radio Artists on 
Aug. 31 at the convention in Denver. He 
succeeds Eddie Cantor who has held the 
presidency since the union was founded 
three years ago. 

Mr. Tibbett was not informed of his 
election until Sept. 1. He expressed him- 
self as “highly pleased and hiehly honored.” 
and hoped it would be interpreted as evi- 
dence of increasing unity among all per- 
forming artists. 

Mr. Tibbett’s election to the leadership 
of A.F.R.A. is particularly important in 
the Guild’s controversy since of all the 
branches of the Associated Actors and 
Artists of America, parent A. F. of L. 
body of actor groups, the radio union is 
in a position to lend the most effective aid. 

Edward Arnold, unopposed nominee for 
the presidency of the Screen Actors Guild, 
was elected first vice president of the radio 
artists, succeeding to the post formerly 
held by Mr. Tibbett. 





Chicago Symphony 
To Mark Jubilee 
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and will consist of twenty-eight Thurs- 
day evening, twenty-eight Friday after- 
noon and twelve Tuesday afternoon con- 
certs in the subscription series. There 
will be fourteen Popular concerts, 
played on Saturday nights and _ two 
series of Young People’s concerts. Ten 
concerts are also to be played in Mil- 
waukee. 

The opening concert on Oct. 10 be- 
gins the fiftieth year of the orchestra 
and Dr. Stock’s thirty-sixth year. The 
program will consist of a ‘Festival Fan- 
fare’ by Dr. Stock, Beethoven’s No. 3, 
the ‘Eroica’; Strauss’s ‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel’ and the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
‘Capriccio Espagnol’. 

The Theodore Thomas memorial 
concert, to be played on Jan. 2-3, with 
Alexander Brailowsky as piano soloist, 
will repeat the initial program con- 
ducted by Mr. Thomas on Oct. 16-17, 
1891, when the orchestra began. The 
program consisted of Wagner’s ‘A 
Faust Overture’; Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 5; Tchaikovsky’s Concerto 
for Piano, No. 1, and Dvorak’s Dram- 
atic Overture ‘Husitska’. 

CHARLES QUINT 





Philadelphia Organizes Chamber Music 
Society 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—The for 
mation of a new Chamber Music So- 
ciety of Philadelphia to sponsor a series 
of six concerts by the Curtis String 
Quartet during the coming season, ha: 
been announced by Mrs. Arthur Hoyt 
Scott, who will be chairman of the or 
ganization. The six concerts by the Cur 
tis String Quartet, which the Society) 
will sponsor as its first major project 
are scheduled to take place in the foye' 
of the Academy of Music on Oct. 2 
Nov. 4, Nov. 13, Nov. 26, Dec. 11 anc 

Jan. 8. 
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TERESA CARRENO BLAZES FORTH AGAIN IN BIOGRAPHY 





Marta Milinowski of Vassar 
Faculty Writes Absorbing 
Work on Career of Great Vene- 
zuelan Musician—Her Life as 
Pianist, Opera Singer, Conduc- 
tor and Impresario Presented 
with Fascinating Detail—Book 
Published in Celebration of 
Vassar’s Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary. 


OR the first time a detailed chron- 

icle of the life and career of the 
great Venezuelan pianist, Teresa Car- 
reno, has now been made available. 
Using merely the name of her subject 
as the title of her book, Marta Milinow- 
ski has written a biography covering 
the span of life and the key features of 
the career of the beloved woman pianist 
whom Philip Hale acclaimed at the 
summit of her life of amazing achieve- 
ment as belonging to “the Titans of 
the piano, a race fast disappearing”. It 
comes more than twenty years after her 
death, but the memory of her flaming 
musical temperament and the motivat- 
ing artistic integrity and idealism that 
became interwoven with it is still so 
vivid with those who heard her and 
the affection she inspired in friends 
and students remains so immune to the 
passing of time that an extended 
biography is none the less welcome for 
being delayed. 

The absorbing interest of a life and 
a career so colorful and significant as 
Carrefio’s knows no period limitations. 
Miss Milinowski, a former pupil of 
Carrefio, spent a vast amount of time 
in collecting historical data and tran- 
scribing letters, newspaper articles 
from various countries and other docu- 
ments, devoting a year in Europe and 
a Summer in Venezuela to her quest of 
authentic material. She has succceded 
admirably in co-ordinating it all, and 
has assembled many facts hitherto not 
generally known. While some of the 
more familiar incidents included are not 
presented in accordance with the ver- 
sions given by Carrefio herselt to 
others, this need not detract from the 
reader’s estimate of the book. 


Her Operatic Career 


Revealing light is shed upon various 
episodes in the career of the great 
artist previously but casually touched 
upon in published articles, one of the 
most intriguing of these being her in- 
cursion into the domain of grand opera. 
The facts clearly establish that, instead 
of her operatic experiences being merely 
incidental to saving awkward situations 
for others, she at one time gave seri- 
ous thought to adopting a stage career. 
It was when, in her early ‘teens, she 
was associated on concert programs 
with such singers of stellar magnitude 
as Adelina Patti, Christine Nilsson, 
Minnie Hauk and others of that class 
that she first conceived the desire to 
become a singer. Patti, who was her 
special idol, encouraged her “‘ittle 
sister”, as she called Teresa, in this 
mbition and Rossini, then living in 
Paris, took it upon himself to give her 
her first lessons, which were followed 
hy instruction in both singing and act- 
ig from Delle Sedie. 

It was in Edinburgh that her first op- 
ortunity came, quite unexpectedly, at 
ie end of a tour as solo pianist of a 
concert company that Colonel Mapleson 








Teresa Carrefio Tagliapietra, about 1905 


took out through the English provinces 
and into Scotland in 1872. It was 
something of a lark to take part in a 
vocal quartette in the final concert be- 
for the immediately ensuing series of 
opera performances, but it was a more 
significant experience to step into the 
breach caused by the sudden defection 
of the singer cast for the role of the 
Queen in ‘Les Huguenots’ and to sing 
and act the part on two days’ notice 
in a manner that won encouraging com- 
ment. Later on, in Boston, where after 
the collapse of her marriage with 
Sauret she found a new interest in 
being associated with Mme. Ruders- 
dorff as accompanist and vocal pupil, 
she set about studying seriously for a 
career in opera. 


American Debut as Zerlina 


Her début role was that of Zerlina 
in a performance of Mozart’s ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ given by Maurice Strakosch’s 
company at the Academy of Music, 
New York, on Feb. 25, 1876, a per- 
formance in which her principal asso- 
ciates were Tietjens, Brignoli and the 
handsome Giovanni Tagliapietra, who 
was eventually to play a major role in 
her life. Again the press criticisms 
were encouraging without being espe- 
cially enthusiastic, but a repetition of 
the performance in Boston a month 
later evoked more positive praise for 
the débutante’s “clear, rich, telling 
voice” and the “grace and spirit” of 
her acting. 

Confronted now with the necessity of 
choosing which road to follow, Carrefio 
called to her aid a faculty of objective 
self-criticism almost unpredented in an 
aspiring young singer and arrived at the 





Carrefio as Zerlina in 
‘Don Giovanni’ 





Urn Containing Ashes of Pianist in 


the Cementerio dei Sur, Caracas 


conclusion that her mezzo-soprano 
voice was not of sufficient beauty and 
distinction to ensure her on the opera 
stage the success that she had already 
experienced in an extraordinary meas- 
ure as a pianist. She realized that her 
playing was a more natural and spon- 
taneous medium to her and, moreover, 
she had the foresight to perceive the 
relative brevity of a singer’s career as 
compared with the longevity possible 
to that of a pianist. 

She again turned her vocal talents to 
account, however, when, after her mar- 
riage to Tagliapietra, she and the bari- 
tone, heading the Carrefio Concert Som- 
pany on tour, sang duets from operas 
for the second half of their programs. 
She also sang, in addition to playing 
solos, during the tour of the Carrefio- 
Donaldi Operatic Gem Company in 
1881-82. In subsequent seasons she oc- 
cisionally sprang a surprise upon her 
audiences after placing them under the 
spell of her playing by singing some 
such thing as Gounod’s ‘Sing, Smile, 
Slumber’ to her own accompaniment as 
her final encore, and when she and Tag- 
liapietra visited her native Venezuela 
in 1885-86, they closed some of their 
joint programs there with a duet from 
‘Il Trovatore’. 


Conducts Opera Performances 


Other facets of the versatile artist’s 
ability were disclosed in Caracas in the 
Spring of 1886, when at the instigation 
of the Government she acted as im- 
presario of an opera season, which, 
however, was foredoomed to failure be- 
cause of the intrigues of a political party 
hostile to the Government. When the 
conductor refused to remain through 
fear of threatened bombs Carrefio her- 


Tagliapietra, 





Carrefio with Her Children, Giovanni and Teresita 


and Eugenia and Hertha d'Albert 


self stepped in with characteristic de- 
termination and, as if the role of im- 
presario were not in itself onerous 
enough, conducted performances of ‘La 
Favorita’, ‘La Sonnambula’, ‘Il Trova- 
tore’ and ‘Lucia’, winning the enthus- 
iastic support of the press, until the 
withdrawal of the principal soprano 
made it necessary to abandon the enter- 
prise, 

The book starts out with the eight- 
vear-old wonder-child’s American début 
at Irving Hall in New York, in Nov. 
25, 1862, when one of the three assist- 
ing artists was the young Theodore 
Thomas, who played fantasias on 
‘Lucia’ and ‘Ernani’ for the violin by 
Vieuxtemps. Little Teresa’s own 
numbers were Hummel’s Rondo Brill- 
ante, Thalberg’s fantasia on ‘Moise en 
Egypte’, a nocturne by Doehler and 
Gottschalk’s Fantasia ‘Jerusalem’. The 
descriptions given of her subsequent 
multifarious concert activities afford 
enlightening sidelights alike upon the 
standards of musical taste and upon the 
arduous conditions of concert-giving in 
those days. 


Early Musical Experiences 


The narrative dwells upon the devoted 
attachment of Teresa to her distinguished 
father, ex-Minister of Finance of Ven- 
ezuela and her first teacher, and a most 
exacting one ; her visit to the White House, 
where she played ‘Listen to the Mocking- 
Bird’ at President Lincoln’s request, add- 
ing innumerable variations; the earlier ex- 
periences in England and France, as well 
as this country, and the many lean years 
in which the young girl was practically the 
only support of the family; her desultory 
lessons with Gottschalk in New York, her 
somewhat more systematic study with 
Matthias in Paris and her later occasional 
lessons with Rubinstein; her many illus- 
trious associates in concert companies; 
her eventual conquest of Berlin and steady 
growth to full artistic maturity; her globe- 
encircling tours; her friendships with von 
Biilow, Grieg, the MacDowells and 
others; her invaluable championing of 
MacDowell’s music from the very outset ; 
and the many harassing problems of un- 
predictable nature that she was constantly 
being called upon to solve right up to the 
last. 

It would seem that Carrefio had to pay 
the penalty for being endowed not only 
with genius but with radiant beauty and 
the charm of sparkling wit and vivacity as 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Seventh Berkshire Symphonic Festival Closes 





Nine Programs Presented in 
Three Series in Tanglewood 
Attended by 70,000—Tchaikov- 
sky Birth Centenary Commem- 
orated by Dr. Koussevitzky 


By Grace May STUTSMAN 


STOCKBRIDGE, MASS., Aug. 19. 


history of this country closed here 

on the afternoon of Aug. 18 when 
the Boston Symphony, under the baton 
of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, gave the 
final concert of the three series which 
have constituted the Berkshire Sym- 
phonic Festival this summer. 

During the seven years of its exis- 
tence, the festival has grown to a stature 
far exceeding the hopes of its sponsors. 
An outgrowth of the al fresco musical 
event first offered by the late Henry 
Hadley who conducted an orchestra on 
the old Hannah Farm, the Berkshire 
Symphonic Festival has now reached 
the dignity of a permanent location at 
Tanglewood, between Stockbridge and 
Lenox, together with a magnificent 
Music Shed seating over 6,000. 

The festival programs this summer 
were as follows: 

SERIES A 
Aug. 1 
Symphony No. 1 in C, Op. 21........ Beethoven 
Symphony No. 1 in B flat, Op. 38....Schumann 
Symphony No. 1 in E Minor, Op. 39....Sibelius 
Aug. 3 


A history chapter in the musical 


Overture to ‘Benvenuto Cellini’.......... Berlioz 
‘Don Quixote’ Op. 35.....-ceceseesceeeess Strauss 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist 

Jean Lefranc, violist ; 
Symphony No. 3 (In one movement)...... Harris 
‘Prelude a i’Apres-Midi d’un Faune’....Debussy 
‘Daphnis et Chloe’ (Second Suite).......... Ravel 
Aug. 4 
Symphony No. 39 in E flat (K. 543)...... Mozart 
Capriccio for Orchestra with Piano Solo — 
Stravinsky 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist 
Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 73.........+++ Brahms 
SERIES B 
Aug. 8 
Overture to ‘Egmont’, eeveneses Beethoven 
Violin Concerto in D, Op. 6l.......... Beethoven 
. ee foot violinist as 
Symphon o 4 in inor, ; 
wisp coma OP chikovsky 
Any. 10 
Symphony No. 6 in F, Op. 68 (‘Pastoral’) 
Beethoven 
Symphony No. 6 in B Minor, Op. 74 (‘Pathe- 
SEED ccccccenctsescccventcasvocsens Tchaikovsky 
Aug. 11 
Overture to ‘Coriolanus’ Op. 62........ Beethoven 


Symphony No. 4 in B flat, Op. @...... Beethoven 


S h No. 5 in E Minor, . 
— ~ Tchaikovsky 
SERIES C 
Aug. 15 
Mass. fm B Mime. cc cccccccccceccccccececcccss Bach 


Berkshire Festival Chorus 
G. Wallace Woodworth, conductor 
Elisabeth Schumann, soprano 
Viola Silva, mezzo-soprano 
William Hain, tenor 
Alexander Kipnis, bass 
Richard Burgin, violin 
Willem Valkenier, horn 
Georges Laurent, flute 
Louis Speyer, oboe d’amore 
t Devergie, oboe d’amore 
2. Power Biggs, organ 
Putnam Aldrich, harpsichord 


Aug. 17 
‘Classical’ Symphony, Ve yea Prokofieff 
Symphony, athis der Maler’........ Hindemith 
Concert Aria, ‘Bella mia fiama, addio’...Mozart 
WEEE “Sanccbakcnccsncarsttneddccccacs Beethoven 


Dorothy Maynor, soprano 
Suite ‘Pelleas et Melisande’ i eRe Fauré 
Pygencagite for Organ (arr. for evchestra, by 


BEET Whaduecbdceensddeceakwabescsccsceus ac 
Aug. 18 

Symphony in G, No. 88..........seceeeeees Haydn 

Symphony No. 7, Op, 105............0++ Sibelius 


Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, Op. 68....Brahms 

The one element governing the com- 
plete success of any outdoor event is 
the weather. This year it scored al- 
most 100%. The afternoon of Aug. 18 
alone proved the exception when the 
concert was preceded by capricious 
showers which in no wise appeared to 
dampen the enthusiasm of the thousands 
that had assembled from more than 
twenty-seven states in the union, ac- 
cording to number plates which we ob- 


Photos 
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PERSONALITIES AT THE FESTIVAL 


Top Row (Left to Right): Sidney Chapple, English Conductor; Albert Spalding, Violinist: 

Dorothy Maynor, Soprano, and Artur Rodzinski; Elisabeth Schumann, Soprano. Center Row 

(Left to Right): Dr. Herbert Graf, Stage Director, with Aaron Copland, Composer, and 

the Secretary of the Berkshire Music Center; Alexander Kipnis, Bass, and Gregor Piatigorsky, 

‘Cellist. Top Inset: William Hain, Tenor. Lower Inset: Viola Silva, Contralto. Bottom: Left, 

A Berkshire Scene; Right (Seated Left to Right), Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor of the 
Festival, with Paul Hindemith, Composer 


served in the parking areas. From Cali- 
fornia to Maine and from Washington 
to Florida and the Bahamas the audi- 
ence had gathered, completing a total 
of 70,000 persons who attended the nine 
concerts of the festival. If we include 
those who were privileged to attend the 
three Saturday morning rehearsals of 
the orchestra, the number is swelled to 
80,000 and if we further include the at- 
tendance at the huge Allied Relief 
Fund entertainment on Aug. 16, we ac- 
cumulate a grand total of 88,000 persons 
who have passed through the admis- 
sion gates to Tanglewood this year. 


International Atmosphere Established 


As may be seen, the program content 
maintained the traditional high standard 
of the mid-winter season of this orchestra 
in Boston. There were no first perform- 
ances to interest the habitual concert goer, 
but there was a variety in mood and a 
catholicity in choice of composers which 
established an international atmosphere 
from the very beginning of the festival, 
and which sustained our oft repeated as- 
sertion that such festival programs as these 
must necessarily cater not only to those 
who hear fine orchestral music almost 


every week during the winter, but also to 
those to whom such programs are rare 
experiences. 

Commemorating the 100th anniversary 
of Tchaikovsky’s birth, Dr. Koussevitzky 
offered Series B of the festival as a suc- 
cession of Tchaikovsky-Beethoven pro- 
grams, In connection with the orchestral 
items of the opening concert of this series, 
it is interesting to note that the material 
chosen for performance appeared to be se- 
lected for the definite purpose of empha- 
sizing the not too melodious voices of 
the brass. In Symphony Hall, Boston, dur- 
ing the winter season, one is constantly 
impressed with the insistent quality of this 
choir. Dr. Koussevitzky has always used 
it for the purpose of stressing emotion. 
In the concert hall, this stress omes at 
times, almost overpowering, but in the 
Music Shed, with no restricting walls, the 
trumpets and trombones probably more 
nearly approach the interpretative ideal 
for which Dr. os esa tig strives. Cer- 
tainly, the Tchaikovsky Fourth set the 
audience to cheering and shouting in a 
demonstration that lasted many minutes. 


Spalding Given Demonstration 


_ Another demonstration, the same even- 
ing, was given Albert Spalding at the 
close of the Beethoven Concerto. Mr. 





Allied Relief Fund Benefit Hel: 
for British Aid Clears $20,000- 
Albert Spalding and Doroth 
Maynor Praised—Other Sol. - 
ists Are Heard 


Spalding gave a sensitive, almost sup¢:- 
refined interpretation which revealed tiie 
violinist in one of his best performanc: . 

At the second concert of Series B, the 
audience again applauded vigorously { 
lowing the Tchaikovsky Sixth, after hay- 
ing expendeg considerable applausive en- 
ergy upon the Beethoven ‘Pastoral.’ The 
climax of this semi-festival of Tchaikovsky 
masterpieces came on Sunday afternoon 
with the superb performance of the Sym- 
phony No. 5, prefaced by aptly selected 
Beethoven works. 


B Minor Mass Sung 


It is difficult for the reviewer of this 
festival to keep to the activity of the Bos- 
ton Symphony exclusively, since the Berk- 
shire Music Center contributed here and 
there in no small measure to the success 
of the programs. The Bach B Minor Mass, 
for instance, was sung by the Institute 
Chorus, trained by G. Wallace Woodworth 
of the faculty of the school and whipped 
into shape in six weeks. Although the per- 
formance was creditable, everything con- 
sidered, it was not Bach at the peak. The 
most interesting feature of the presenta- 
tion was the restoration of embellishments 
found in the original score, but omitted 
from most performances of the work. 

Of almost equal interest was the voice 
of the new organ which was heard at this 
performance for the first time, E. Power 
Biggs, official organist of the orchestra, 
at the console. Persons familiar with the 
organ score may with justification have 
taken exception to the player’s occasional 
deviation from the original, but the general 
effect was satisfactory. The soloists were 
those who had been heard in Boston when 
the work was performed there last April, 
and were again adequate to their tasks. 
The solo players from the orchestra were 
also in good form. 


Hindemith Hears ‘Mathis der Maler’ 


The presence of Paul Hindemith as in- 
structor in composition at the Berkshire 
Music Center lent additional interest to 
the performance of his ‘Mathis der Maler,’ 
which was warmly applauded, with the 
composer receiving an ovation. 

As usual, Prokofieff’s diverting opus 
proved popular. The string sections have 
seldom been heard to better advantage 
than at this performance. This was also 
true of the Fauré work, in which dex- 
terity of the strings was again evident 
and the quality amazingly good, considering 
the open structure of the shed. As for 
the Respighi arrangement of the Bach 
Passacaglia, it is more Respighi than Bach 
and to Bach enthusiasts revealed numerous 
shortcomings despite the care which Dr. 
Koussevitzky bestowed upon its perform- 
ance. 

As soloists on this program, Dorothy 
Maynor won a tremendous ovation. Her 
voice again revealed the tonal qualities 
which have made it so fine an instrument, 
but because of evident fatigue, it would be 
unfair to criticize too severely the tech 
nique of Miss Maynor’s performance. 

The trio of orchestral works compris- 
ing the final program of the festival were 
received with an enthusiasm which mount 
ed as the afternoon advanced. A_ sobe! 
analysis of the festival programs as a 
whole, would indicate that many works 
which are less interesting in performance 
in winter quarters become more arresting 
in the shed. The Stravinsky ‘Capriccio 
for instance, is a case in point. It is per- 
cussive, and thus appears to be moré 
readily transplanted to an open structuré 
such as the shed. The Harris symphony 
also assumed new stature, while the Ravel 
‘Daphnis et Chloe’, imaginative and oi 

(Continued on page 22) 
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GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA DIES IN NATIVE CITY AT 71 


Retired Five Years Ago After 
Ruling the Metropolitan for 
Twenty-Seven Seasons—Staged 
Many Novelties and Revivals, 
Including Sumptuous Spec- 
tacles— Total Pe:formances 
Reached 5,000 Under His Aegis 


IULIO GATTI-CASAZZA, gen- 

eral manager of the Metropolitan 

Opera in New York from 1908 
to 1935, and one of the most celebrated 
figures in the music of his times, died 
in Ferrara, Italy, his native city, on 
Sept. 2. He was 71 years old and had 
lived in retirement since he left New 
York in the Spring of 1935, at the con- 
clusion of his twenty-seventh year at 
the Metropolitan. He lived in Milan 
until the death of his wife, Rosina Galli, 
former chief ballerina and ballet direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan, on April 30 of 
this year, then went back to the family 
home in Ferrara. 


During his long service with the 
Metropolitan Mr. Gatti-Casazza built 
up its finances, repertoire and standard 
of production, introducing a wider va- 
riety of opera than New York had ever 
heard before and gave encouragement 
to American singers and composers. 
In his twenty-seven years as manager 
he produced 177 separate works, among 
them sixteen American operas and two 
ballets. About 5,000 performances were 
staged during his regime. 

Gatti-Casazza, who was a son of a 
distinguished Ferrarese family, was 
born in Udine, Feb. 3, 1869. His father, 
a Senator who had fought under Gari- 
baldi, had been the director of the Tea- 
tro Communale in Ferrara. He intended 
his son to be a naval engineer and with 
that career in view, sent him to the 
Universities of Ferrera and Bologna 
and later to the Naval Engineering 
School in Genoa. He was was gradu- 
ated from this last institution in 1890, 
but after a few years, instead of con- 
tinuing as an engineer, he followed his 
father as director of the Ferrara opera 
house. 


Called to La Scala 


Although still a young man, his suc- 
cess was such that after five seasons, he 
was Called in 1898 to the management 
of Italy’s most important lyric theatre, 
La Scala in Milan. As conductor, Ar- 
turo Toscanini also joined La Scala’s 
organization at the same time, Gatti- 
Casazza at once began to bring new 
voices into the theatre which had been 
“dark” for a year. Among these was 
Antonio Scotti, whom he summoned 
from South America to appear as Hans 
Sachs in a revival for La Scala of 
Wagner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’. Mr. 
Gatti introduced a number of works to 
the Milan public, including Debussy’s 
‘Pélleas and Mélisande’. He gave there 
the world premieres of Puccini’s ‘Ma- 
dama Butterfly’; Giordano’s ‘Siberia’ 
and Franchetti’s ‘Germania’. 

As perhaps the most important con- 
tribution to operatic annals at that time, 
he brought the great Russian bass, Feo- 
dor Chaliapin, to La Scala. Chaliapin, 
although well known through his native 
land, had not been heard outside of 
Russia. The impression created by the 
singer was immense in the title-role of 
30ito’s ‘Mefistofele’, and opened to him 
the operatic field of the rest of the 
world, including the Metropolitan, 
where he made his debut in the Boito 
work in the final year of the Conried 
regime, on Nov. 20, 1907. 





Besides Toscanini, other conductors who 
were associated with Gatti-Casazza at La 
Scala were Cleofonte Campanini, later 
head of the Chicago opera as well as its 
principal conductor, and Tullio Serafin, 
who was conductor at the Metropolitan in 
the last years of Mr. Gatti’s management. 

In spite of opposition from groups and 
individuals, while at Le Scala he held to 
his policy of giving works by foreign com- 
posers. After the failure of ‘Madama But- 
terfly’ at La Scala in 1904, it was on Gatti- 
Casazza’s advice that Puccini made the 
changes and revisions in the score which 
resulted in the opera’s becoming one of 
the most popular works throughout the 
world, 

In June, 1907, Mr. Gatti was notified 
by a friend in Rome that he was being 


torship was shared with Andreas Dippel, 
who had been a leading tenor in the com- 
pany for many years, and who had the title 
of administrative director. The arrange- 
ment, however, was found to be imprac- 
able, and beginning with the season of 
1910-1911, Gatti-Casazza became the sole 
head of the organization. Before this was 
consummated there was an internal strug- 
gle, with many of the artists siding with 












Above, Mr. Gatti 

in 1908, the Year 

He Came to 
New York 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza at His Desk at the Metropolitan 


considered for the post of general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan to succeed Hein- 
rich Conried, who was about to resign 
on account of ill health. This was in the 
nature of a “feeler” to find out if he would 
be interested. Although he had no desire 
to leave his congenial surroundings in 
Milan, it was said that he was persuaded 
by Mr. Toscanini, who had already been 
engaged for the Metropolitan, to consider 
the proposition seriously. After meetings 
in Paris and Milan with the late Otto H. 
Kahn and Rawlins Cottenet, of the Metro- 
politan’s board of directors, he signed the 
contract and came to America on May 1, 
1908, to make a survey of conditions. 


Comes to the Metropolitan 

Returning to Europe for the summer, he 
came back to New York in the autumn and 
assumed control at the Metropolitan, the 
season opening on Nov. 16, 1908, with 
‘Aida’, the cast including Emmy Destinn, 
Louise Homer, Enrico Caruso and Antonio 
Scotti. Toscanini conducted. 

The administrative policy of the house 
was materially changed on his advent. In 
former days the company had taken the 
name of the director, who had also a finan- 
cial interest in it. With the inception of 
the Gatti regime it became simply “The 
Metropolitan Opera Company’ and the di- 
rector received a fixed salary instead of 
sharing what profits were available. _ 
During the first two seasons, the direc- 


Dippel against the new general manager. 

Another important reform, accomplished 
not without difficulties, was the taking into 
his own hands of the arrangement of the 
repertoire and the casts of the works to 
be sung. During both the Grau and Con- 
ried regimes, the principal singers used 
to gather in the director’s office and de- 
cide who would sing what and when. He 
lost no time in changing this state of af- 
fairs and in tightening the discipline of the 
entire organization. 

Although the Hammerstein company at 
the Manhattan Opera House had been in 
existence for two seasons before Mr. Gatti 
came to the Metropolitan and although it 
was a serious rival both in the matter of 
personnel and repertoire, the Metropolitan 
weathered the storm, and in 1910 Hammer- 
stein sold out to the older house, bound by 
a legal agreement not to give opera in New 
York for ten years. 


Toscanini Leaves Metropolitan 


The next major difficulty with which 
Mr. Gatti had to contend, aside from tiffs 
with singers, some of whom left the com- 
pany, was the departure of Mr. Toscanini, 
who left the organization in 1915. In spite 
of the fact that Mr. Gatti stated in his 
published memoirs that “in essence, Tosca- 
nini and I have always been united by 
friendly feelings and similar policies”, it is 
known that after 1915 the two never met 
until 1932, when Mr. Toscanini returned 





Came to New York from Scala, 
with Toscanini as Chief Con- 
ductor—Caruso Long His Main- 
stay—Engaged American Sing- 
ers, Gave First American 
Opera at Metropolitan and 
Fifteen Other Native Works 


to New York to conduct the Philharmonic- 
Symphony. Mr. Gatti was to have attended 
the first concert, but was confined to his 
bed by illness, However, Toscanini went to 
see him after the concert and the two men 
were closeted for so long that a dinner ar- 
ranged for the conductor elsewhere had 
to be delayed for half an hour. Rumor was 
rife that Toscanini might return to the 
Metropolitan to conduct special perform- 
ances, but up to the present time he has 
not done so, and is known to have ex- 
pressed a great antipathy toward the idea. 

The outbreak of the last World War in 
1914 created many complications for the 
Metropolitan and these were further in- 
creased with the entry of the United States 
into the hostilities. All German works ex- 
cept Flotow’s ‘Martha’ were dropped from 
the repertoire in response to public demand 
widely expressed, although it was rumored 
that Mr. Gatti did not wish this to be 
done. Several important singers of for- 
eign birth were kept in the company 
through Mr. Gatti in spite of protests from 
various quarters. 


Death of Caruso 


A blow which seemed irremediable at the 
time was the death on Aug. 2, 1921, of 
Enrico Caruso, whose star was at its high- 
est in the Gattian era, though Caruso had 
been singing at the Metropolitan for five 
years before Mr. Gatti came to the house. 
He was engaged by Grau and made his 
debut at the Metropolitan under Conried. 

In retrospect, the Gattian era divides 
itself into two periods: that of Caruso and 
that after Caruso. The former was an era 
when Italian opera, plus a few French 
works equally suitable for the exploiting 
of beautiful voices, enabled the Metropoli- 
tan to put away a considerable nest-egg for 
the lean years that no one then could Tae- 
see. The latter found the Wagner works 
gradually assuming ascendancy in the rep- 
ertoire until, in Mr. Gatti’s final season, 
they totaled thirty-three performances for 
nine works, as compared to a Verdi total of 
nineteen for six works and a Puccini total 
of ten for three works. What Caruso was 
for Mr. Gatti’s first year, Mme, Flagstad 
was for his last. 


Singers from Grau Regime 


Like Caruso, many of the most cele- 
brated members of Mr, Gatti’s company, 
including Geraldine Farrar, had sung un- 
der Conried and some under Grau. Sem- 
brich, Eames, Melba, Nordica, Fremstad, 
Gadski, Scotti were all holdovers from the 
last preceding era. Chaliapin too, made 
his Metropolitan début under Conried in 
1907, though it was in Mr. Gatti’s heyday, 
fourteen years later, that the Russian bass 
returned to reap success in his unforget- 
table performances of ‘Boris Godounoff’. 
But without exploiting his singers as Ham- 
merstein did, Mr. Gatti made “boxoffice” 
of Caruso and Farrar, as he later was to 
make boxoffice of Maria Jeritza, Lawrence 
Tibbett and Lily Pons, the while he quoted 
Verdi’s maxim, “The theatre is intended 
to be full”. 

The general manager contrived to build 
up a reserve fund which, in 1929, is said to 
have attained the figure of $1,500,000. In 
1930, owing to the depression, the company 
lost about $300,000, and in the autumn of 
1931 Gatti voluntarily cut his salary ten 
percent and urged all the artists and mem- 
bers of the staff to do likewise. Another 
cut was made in 1932. 

In announcing his retirement in 1935, 
Mr. Gatti stated that the four years of the 
World War and five of depression had 
taken a heavy toll of his energy. He sailed 
for Italy on the Rex on April 27, 1935, and 

(Continued on page 26) 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL CONCLUDES MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 





Only Opera of Series, ‘Car- 
men’, Draws Largest Crowd— 
Swarthout and Cimini Receive 
Awards — Flagstad, Moore, 
Pons, Hofmann and Thomas 
Welcomed 


By Hav D. Crain 
HOLLYWOOD, Sept. &. 


OLLYWOOD Bowl concluded 
H the most successful of its nine- 

teen seasons with an orchestral 
program conducted by Bruno Walter on 
the evening of Aug. 30. 

According to a statement by Mrs. Leil- 
and Atherton Irish, vice-president and 
secretary of the Southern California 
Symphony Association, which sponsored 
the concerts, a grand total of 287,000 
persons passed through the gates for the 
twenty-four concerts—77,000 more than 
a year ago. The net profit of $23,000 was 
sufficient to take care of the $15,000 de- 
ficit of last summer and provide a sum 
of $5,000 toward further improvements 
of the property. In accordance with the 
custom of recent seasons, Mrs. Irish 
presented a loving cup to the artist 
drawing the largest attendance during 
the series. The three previous cups 
went to Lily Pons. This year, since the 
opera ‘Carmen’ attracted the greatest 
throng with an attendance of 24,015 
persons, two cups were bestowed—one 
to Gladys Swarthout, who sang the title 
role, and the other to Pietro Cimini, 
who conducted. 

Bruno Walter Acclaimed 

One of the largest audiences ever seen 
in the Bowl for a symphony concert 
heard the final program, conducted by 
Bruno Walter in the last of his four 
appearances. It was a felicitous occa- 
sion, a perfect evening and a program 
that seemed to please everyone. Two 
of the works had been played previously, 
the ‘Rosamunde’ Overture by Schubert, 
and the tone-poem ‘Don Juan’ by 
Strauss. There was sustained beauty in 
his readings of the familiar ‘Unfinished’ 
Symphony by Schubert, and lovely tone 
and fine feeling in Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. The orchestra played su- 
perbly well and shared the tremendous 
applause accorded the conductor. ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner’, usually played 
at the beginning of the concert, was re- 
served for a lusty performance at the 
close. Mr. Walter was rapturously re- 
ceived and deservedly so, for no con- 
ductor this season has approached him 
in personal popularity or in beauty of 
performance. 

The first of the two dance programs 
of the summer was in charge of Bronis- 
lava Nijinska, sister of the famous Ni- 
jinski, on July 30. Three ballets, pre- 
sented previously in other countries, 
were seen in the United States for the 
first time on this occasion, a pot-pourri 
of music by Bach, called Etude Ballet; 
Chopin’s Piano Concerto in E Minor, 
and Ravel’s Bolero. Mme. Nijinska, an 
interesting choreographer, was without 
sufficient undersianding of Bowl prob- 
lems to project her ideas in this vast 
amphitheatre. Henry Svedrofsky con- 
ducted for the ballet and also led the or- 
chestra in Goldmark’s ‘Springtime’ 
Overture and Mussorgsky’s ‘Night on a 
Bald Mountain’. Edmund Horn was 
soloist in Chopin’s Piano Concerto. 

Lily Pons and Andre Kostelanetz 
made their fourth appearance in five 
seasons on Aug. 1, attracting an audi- 
ence that filled the Bowl. The _ so- 
prano made a charming picture and 





A Scene from the Hollywood Bowl Production of ‘Carmen’ with Gladys Swarthout, Who Sang the Title Role, and Armand Tokatyan, as 
Don José, on Stage. The Performance Drew 24,015 Persons, the Largest Crowd of the Season 


sang very well, indeed, arias by Gou- 
nod, Rossini and Donizetti, and songs 
by Saint-Saéns and Bishop. She was 
applauded to the echo and added several 
extras. Mr. Kostelanetz also conducted 
Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’ Suite and De- 
bussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun.’ 

Friday’s symphony concert brought 
Bruno Walter in his second appearance, 
with Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony in 
F Minor as the chief offering. It was a 
moving performance, characterized by 
beauty of tone, fine phrasing and profound 
feeling. 

Dukas’s ‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’ was 
another highlight. There were also Ber- 
lioz’s Overture to ‘Benvenuto Cellini’, 
‘Istar’, by d’Indy, and ‘The Swan of Tuo- 


nela’ by Sibelius. 


Anthony Collins Conducts 

The fifth week marked the appearance 
of Anthony Collins, English conductor, 
now in Hollywood, and Alec Templeton, in 
the role of piano soloist and composer. 
Mr. Templeton provided one of the most 
enjoyable evenings of the summer, albeit 
he pursued individual pathways. He played 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Concerto 
with crystal-pure tone and fine phrasing. 
It was in his original compositions, impres- 
sions and improvizations that he completely 
won his audience. Mr. Collins provided an 
excellent accompaniment for the Concerto, 
and revealed understanding in his _per- 
formance of the Overture and Ballet Music 
from Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde’, and in his 
own transcription of the Fantasia for Piano 
in F Minor, Op. 103, by Schubert. 

Albert Coates and John Charles Thomas 
were the principal figures at the Thursday 
night concert, with the conductor doing his 
best with Schelling’s inocuous ‘Victory 
Ball’, and giving an uninspired reading of 
Brahms’s Third Symphony. Mr. Thomas's 
admirers found much to please them in 
his voice and artistry. There were arias 
by Mozart, Verdi and Massenet and a 
brace of songs, to which were added many 
extras, including ‘Largo al factotum’, 
‘Love’s Old Sweet Song’ and Malotte’s 
‘The Lord’s Prayer’. 

A large audience came out for Bruno 
Walter’s third concert on Aug. 9, which 
listed two symphonies, Beethoven’s Eighth 
and Dvorak’s Fifth in E Minor (‘The 
New World’.) In addition, there were the 
Overture to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
by Mendelssohn, and Smetana’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, ‘Die Moldau’. The Mendels- 
sohn and Dvorak works were particularly 
effective, the orchestra obeying the con- 
ductor’s directions with zeal and devotion. 

Grace Moore was the magnet that 
opened the sixth week on Aug. 13. Evi- 
dently nervous, Miss Moore did _ not 
achieve her fullest success until the second 
half of her program, when added beauty 
and freedom of voice were noted. Richard 


Hageman conducted, providing the singer 
with excellent accompaniments. He also 
led the orchestra in the ‘Carnival Scene’ 
from his opera, ‘Caponsacchi’; The Over- 
ture to Lalo’s ‘Le Roi d’Ys’, music by Ber- 
lioz and Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’, 


Iturbi Returns 

José Iturbi, who opened the season, re- 
turned on Thursday, again appearing in the 
dual role of conductor and pianist. As con- 
ductor he offered the Overture to Rossini’s 
‘Barber of Seville’, Introduction to act 
three from ‘Love of Three Kings’, by 
Montemezzi, and works by Spanish and 
Latin-American composers. These were 
‘La Procession del Rocio’ by Turina, ‘De 
mi tierra’ by Ugarte and ‘Impresion Cor- 
tefia’ by José Andres. Mr. Iturbi was very 
much at home in their idiom. The program 
was a gesture of good-will to the Interna- 
tional Institute of Ibero-American Litera- 
ture and the Second International Con- 
gress of Professors of Ibero-American 
Literature which was held that week at 
the University of California in Los An- 
geles. Mr. Iturbi proffered some brilliant 
playing in Grieg’s Piano Concerto in A 
Minor and in Liszt’s ‘Hungarian’ Fantasy. 

George Szell made his West Coast de- 
but in the first of two concerts on Friday 
night, when he was heard by a large and 
friendly audience. Mr. Szell impressed 
with his sincerity and musicianship, de- 
pending more for his effects upon precision 
and attention to detail than to nuance and 
modulation. Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Sym- 
phony was maintained at the same level of 
intensity. There were more imaginative 
qualities in Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a 
Faun’ and ‘Festivals’, and there was full- 
ness and nobility of expression in Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3. Mr. Szell 
and the musicians were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 

Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ was the only opera of 
the summer. Gladys Swarthout sang the 
tile role. Armand Tokatyan was Don José, 
Laura Saunders a demure Micaela and 
Perry Askam, Escamillo. Lesser parts 
were taken by Paul Keast, Bonnie Emerie 
Zobelein, Beatrix Mayo, Henry Korn and 
Allan Linquist. A highlight of the perform- 
ance was the Spanish ballet, led by José 
Cansino and Antonita Morales. Pietro 
Cimini conducted. 

Josef Hofmann infused new life into 
Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ Concerto in his 
performance on Thursday night. The pian- 
ist has not always exhibited such a “lift” 
as he revealed upon this occasion. It was 
Hofmann at his very best. Mr. Coates ex- 
tended himself in the performance of 
Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’. The excerpt 
‘Mars’, from Holst’s ‘The Planets’, and the 
tone poem, ‘Francesca da Rimini’, by 
Tchaikovsky opened the concert. 

Mr. Szell returned for his second and 
last appearance on Friday night, achieving 
greater success than upon the previous oc- 


casion. His performance of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony had surety and directness, 
qualities that were also later noted in the 
Overture to Weber’s ‘Freischiitz’. His own 
transcription of Weber’s ‘Perpetuum Mo- 
bile’ and his deft performance of Strauss’s 
‘Blue Danube’ were indicative of musical 
gifts. Contrary to custom on Friday nights, 
the management offered the soloists Vron- 
sky and Babin, duo-pianists, who were 
heard in Mozart’s E Flat Concerto for two 
pianos, and in a group of modern works. 
Their playing was technically brilliant. 

The last week opened with a scintillating 
performance of Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’ Bal- 
let, produced by Adolf Bolm and conducted 
by the composer. Mr. Bolm appeared as 
leading dancer in the ballet in Europe 
nearly thirty years ago. For the Bowl 
presentation, changes were made in the 
story to fit necessary changes in the music. 
Nana Gollner, a Los Angeles dancer re- 
cently performing in New York, flew from 
the East for the part of the Firebird. 
Thomas Ladd enacted the role of Ivan; 
David Thimar, Kostchei, and Eleanor Lea 
man, the Beautiful Tsarevna. 

Stravinsky also appeared as conductor in 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Nutcracker’ Suite and in 
the Second Symphony by the same com 
poser, Deems Taylor was commentator. 


McArthur Conducts Wagner 


Kirsten Flagstad made her second Bowl 
appearance on Thursday night, presenting, 
with Edwin McArthur conducting, an all- 
Wagner program. She was in excellent 
voice and was recalled many times for her 
beautiful singing of arias from ‘Lohen- 
grin’ and ‘Tannhauser’s Mr. McArthur 
disclosed real talent as conductor in the 
‘Tannhauser’ Overture, ‘Good Friday 
Spell’ from ‘Parsifal’, and ‘Ride of the Val- 
kyries’ from ‘Die Walkiire’. His work was 
especially well balanced and effective in 
the Prelude and ‘Love-Death’ from ‘Tris- 
tan’ and in the ‘Immolation Scene’ from 
‘Gotterdammerung’, in which Mme. Flag- 
stad also achieved artistic summits. 

Among American works performed du! 
ing the season were those by Arthur 
Bergh, Ernest Schelling, William Grant 
Still and Earl Robinson. The success ot 
the season lay in the fact that programs 
were varied and appealed to different 
classes of the community. 





President to Appoint Bandmasters 

WasHIncToN, Sept. 5.—In keeping 
with national defense plans, Congress 
has provided for new bandmasters for 
both Army and Navy in order to meet 
a possible need for sudden enlargement, 
as well as newly-organized bands in 
both branches. The President is, in 
future, to appoint all bandmasters for 
the Army and Navy, subject to confi: 
mation by the Senate. A. T. M. 
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Dear Musical America: 


So the taciturn Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
so long the generalissimo of the Metro- 
politan, is dead. From all I have heard, 
he was not a happy man in retirement, 
and I strongly suspect that, for his own 
peace of mind, he relinquished the direc- 
tion of opera too soon. True, he was 
uncertain whether the Metropolitan 
would continue. He had taken a tre- 
mendous cut in salary and undoubtedly 
he was a very tired man. Moreover, he 
saw darkly concerning the future of 
opera. But he had established and built 
up a routine that was not only for the 
house but for him. It was the snapping 
of that routine, I am inclined to believe, 
that caused Mr. Gatti to age rapidly 
after he left New York—I take the word 
of two of his personal friends for this— 
so that after the death of Rosina Galli, 
his second wife, he had no will to fight 
on, although in middle life he gave 
promise of more years than seventy- 
one. 

I note that I referred to him as “taci- 
turn”. That taciturnity was largely a 
legend among those who expected him 
to talk English. He could be very volu- 
ble in his native Italian. Even in the 
presence of comparative strangers—yes, 
and newspapermen—I have known the 
words literally to pour from his lips, 
when some one touched on a subject 
that interested him keenly or stirred his 
feelings. Moreover, he knew more Eng- 
lish than possibly he ever wanted 
others to think he knew. It may have 
been handy to have a language barrier 
between him and those who sought to 
“pump” him as they would have pumped 
the loquacious Oscar Hammerstein. At 
press conferences Mr. Gatti would sit 
sphynxlike while Billie Guard trans- 
lated questions put to him, then answer 
in Italian in as roundabout a fashion 
as suited his purposes, so that when 
Guard had managed to translate the 
reply, what the too importunate reporter 
got was next to nothing. Yet on at least 
three occasions I have overheard him 
carry on an extended and complicated 
discussion in English with nobody do- 
ing any translating. 

* * * 

As a disciplinarian, Mr. Gatti par- 
ticularly interested me. And don’t think 
he wasn’t roundly abused for the way in 
which he made his singers remember 
that he was general manager and they 
only members of the company, any one 
of whom was subject to replacement 
with no tears shed. 

To Caruso he once gave a blank con- 
tract asking him to fill in the sum for 





which he would sing, and Caruso, who 
at that time was rolling in phonograph 
royalties, merely wrote in the figures 
calling for the same sum that he had 
been receiving under the last previous 
contract. But that was not Mr. Gatti’s 
habit in dealing with artists, particularly 
those who took an opposite attitude 
from that of Caruso in the little detail 
of what they ought to be paid. Certain 
singers might have been with the com- 
pany longer if they had not, to their 
anger or regret, tried to force Mr. 
Gatti’s hand in this matter of salaries. 
And to complain to him about a choice 
of roles—or the preferential assign- 
ments of seme other artist—was one of 
the best ways to progress backwards— 
even out of the back door of the institu- 
tion. 

Mr. Gatti took the position that all of 
the artists of the world of opera every- 
where dearly wanted to sing at the 
Metropolitan and that there was no one 
(excepting, I suppose, his dear friend, 
Caruso) who could not be spared. He 
was harshly criticized in some quarters, 
but he did manage to get along without 
Emma Eames and Olive Fremstad, and 
later without Geraldine Farrar. Even- 
tually, Maria Jeritza also found that 
there was a wall of silence around the 
sanctum sanctorum which even the most 
persuasive prima donna could not pene- 
trate. 

Occasionally some singer, elated over 
an assignment to a new role, would vio- 
late the rule that no news should be 
given out about new productions for 
which the artists were instructed to pre- 
pare their parts. Then, very curiously, 
when the time for official announcement 
of this particular novelty or revival 
came, another singer would have the 
part. This may have been pure coinci- 
dence. But there was a pretty general 
adherence to the rule of secrecy on the 
part of Mr. Gatti’s casts, and perhaps 
more than any other opera manager 
New York has known he was able to 
close the lips of his associates so that he 
could make his own announcements 
when and how he chose. 

ses 


Though he was educated as an en- 
gineer, not as a musician, Mr. Gatti 
knew and loved good singing. As a man 
of culture, he was distinctly superior 
to his predecessors, Grau and Conried, 
both of whom contrived, however, to 
assemble more notable galaxies of 
singers—primarily because theirs was 
a time when more great vocalists were 
available. Certainly there were some 
great casts for Italian opera in the 
Caruso era. But even these scarcely 
loom in retrospect beside the historic 
all-star constellations of ‘Huguenots’ 
and ‘Don Giovanni’ which were matters 
of fairly recent memory to subscribers 
when Mr. Gatti came from La Scala to 
take the Metropolitan’s helm. He in- 
heritated many of the Grau and Conried 
singers—Sembrich, Eames, Melba, Nor- 
dica, Fremstad, Gadski, Campanari, 
Scotti among them—but some of them 
left rather early in his regime and under 
circumstances that were either unex- 
plained or cast a cloud of ill feeling over 
their departure. 

Scotti, of course, remained until well 
into the last years of Mr. Gatti’s stay, 
though he was one of the artists who 
sided with Andreas Dippel in the strug- 
gle for control during the brief period 
when authority was divided between 
Gatti and Dippel. Mr. Gatti won that 
fight, as he apparently won all later bat- 
tles—though sometimes at the loss of 
an important artist. To this day, Olive 
Fremstad has never revealed why she 
left the Metropolitan; and there is much 
that still might be told about the depar- 
ture of Geraldine Farrar. Bill Guard 
once told me that Arturo Toscanini’s 
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still unexplained break with Mr. Gatti 
was over Miss Farrar—that Mr. Gatti 
told the conductor she was “box office” 
and he was not, when there was some 
sort of showdown over the place of the 
soprano in the company. I mention this 
only for what it may be worth, these 
many years after. 
> 

Nothing could be further from the 

fact than to say that Mr. Gatti “discov- 
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sequently created in the breasts of a 
great audience at the Metropolitan. 
oe @ 

I have said that Mr. Gatti knew and 
loved good singing. But he was pessi- 
mistic about the future of the vocal art. 
As he saw it, the newer operas were not 
good for the voice. Composers had 
ceased to write music that served 
singers as the older operas served them. 
There was no longer the same incentive 
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"Of all the nerve! Borrows my eggs and sugar 
and now he's stealing my theme.” 


ered” Caruso. The tenor came to the 
Metropolitan in 1903, five years before 
the advent of Mr. Gatti. He made his 
New York debut under Conried, though 
he was engaged for the Metropolitan 
not by Conried but by Conried’s prede- 
cessor, Maurice Grau. But the noon of 
Caruso’s fame as the nonesuch of opera 
coincided with Gatti’s own heyday at 
the Metropolitan, so their names will 
always be associated, one with the other. 
As for Kirsten Flagstad, who was to 
Mr. Gatti’s last year at the Metropoli- 
tan what Caruso was to his first, hers 
was more the case of a Cinderella who 
sprang a surprise than that of a “dis- 
covery” by the management. She had 
recently sung at Bayreuth and there 
were a few strong recommendations for 
her at the time Mr. Gatti and Artur 
Bodansky heard her in an audition in 
a hotel at San Moritz. But it is no se- 
cret that if Frida Leider had returned 
that year there would have been no 
place at the Metropolitan for the Norse 
wonder. Mme. Leider, so the story 
goes, resented the engagement of Anni 
Konetzni, strongly recommended by 
Bruno Walter and others. She took the 
position that to*have to divide the Wag- 
nerian roles with Gertrude Kappel was 
quite enough; that to divide them again 
with a third Wagnerian soprano was 
quite too much. Mr. Gatti, so I am told, 
responded in his usual disciplinarian 
fashion, and Mme. Leider was left to 
feel that she could do just as she 
pleased—which was what she_ did. 
Therefore, with Miss Konetzni some- 
thing of an experiment, it was deemed 
wise to engage the almost unknown 
Flagstad, even though the audition at 
San Moritz caused no such stir in the 
breasts of the general manager and his 
conductor as the soprano’s debut sub- 





to perfect the scale. The demand for 
highly dramatic singing weaned artists 
away from pure tone and they found 
that they could achieve success without 
going through the years of drudgery 
that alone would produce a_ highly 
trained vocalist. He sighed for the good 
old days, even when he had Caruso. 
Though he later made the most of the 
presence of Chaliapin (whom he had 
introduced at La Scala, but whose first 
appearances at the Metropolitan were 
under Conried the year before Mr. Gatti 
crossed the Atlantic) his heart was less 
in singing-acting of Chaliapin’s kind 
than in the “bel canto” that he believed 
was disappearing from the lyric stage. 
But as I cannot write you a book about 
Mr. Gatti—easy as that would be—I 
will turn off the spigot with a few 
asides. I knew both the man and the 
manager fairly well, and, believe it or 
not, I discovered that I liked the man, 
even at a time when, as often as not, the 
manager was being vehemently assailed 
—and not infrequently by me! 
* * * 


Curiously enough, it pleased Mr. Gatti 
to be told that he looked like Claude 
Debussy, though he was, in fact, a much 
larger man and in the prime of life, a 
more handsome one. Pity “twas that 
Debussy let him down by never writing 
‘The Devil in the Belfry’ and “The Fall 
of the House of Usher’, which Mr. Gatti 
had commissioned for the Metropolitan, 
but of which no one ever heard or saw 
a note, recalls your 
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Twenty-Third Stadium Season Concluded 





Elman, Corigliano, Templeton 
and Zimbalist Appear as Solo- 
ists During Last Week of Series 
—Freccia Returns to Conduct 


Five Programs 

AIR weather favored the last eight 

concerts presented by the Stadium 
Concerts, Inc., at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
Aug. 7 through Aug. 14. Massimo 
Freccia made his first appearance this 
season as conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony on Aug. 7, 
directing the concerts through Aug. 11. 
Alexander Smallens returned to con- 
duct the last three programs. Large 
audiences attended the four concerts ot 
the week, boasting soloists, who were: 
Mischa Elman, violinist, on Aug. 8; 
John Corigliano, violinist, on Aug. 10; 
Alec Templeton, pianist, on Aug. 12, 
and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, on Aug. 
14. At the concluding concert on Aug. 
14 the Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War presented an American 
Flag to the Stadium Concerts in recog- 
nition of the benefits the concerts have 
conferred on the People of New York 
for the past twenty-three seasons. 


Massimo Freccia Reengaged 

Although the program scheduled for 
Aug. 6 was rained out, the evening of Aug. 
7 was agreeable to the return engagement 
of Massimo Freccia, the last of the Sum- 
mer season’s conductors. The regular 
conductor of the Havana Symphony, who 
made his first bow at the Stadium Con- 
certs two years ago, had dispensed with 
the baton and the printed score, and led 
his forces with an even greater crispness, 
and clearness of tempi than heretofore. 
In the presentation of Cherubini’s ‘Ana- 
creon’ Overture, and again in Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 5 there was little of broad 
sensuousness, however, the orchestral tone 
was somewhat better than that character- 
istic of these concerts, and the general 
effect was one of accuracy. Strauss’s 
cavorting ‘Till Eulenspiegel’, Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music 
and ‘William Tell’ Overture completed the 
evening fare. 

Fifteen thousand persons were present 
to applaud Mischa Elman for his perform- 
ance of the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto, 
with Mr. Freccia conducting, on Aug. 8. 
The work, which Mr. Elman played at 
his debut in 1908, has been closely associ- 
ated with the virtuoso and, although there 
was occasional unevenness of tone not rep- 
resentative of Mr. Elman’s finest perform- 
ances of the concerto, the beauty of his 
interpretation of the slow movement on 
this occasion was all that his greatest 
admirers could desire. In recognition of 
the applause the violinist added works by 
Mendelssohn, Kreisler, Cesar Espejo, 
Schubert and Dinicu-Heifetz. 

Mr. Freccia conducted the orchestra 
through Corelli’s Suite, arranged by 
Pinelli, Bloch’s ‘Winter-Spring’, the De- 
bussy-Ravel Sarabande and Respighi’s 
‘Pines of Rome’. 

On Aug. 9 Mr. Freccia presented an or- 
chestral program to a small but cordial 
audience. Rossini’s Overture to ‘La 
Scala di Seta’ opened the concert, followed 
by Beethoven’s Symphony No. 3 
(‘Eroica’). Also heard were Wagner’s 
‘Siegfried Idyl’, Interlude and Dance from 
Falla’s ‘La Vida Breve’ and Sibelius’s 
‘Finlandia’. 

Corigliano Plays Concerto 

John Corigliano, assistant concertmaster 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony, was the 
soloist on Aug. 10, displaying his admir- 
able ability in Vieuxtemps’s Violin Con- 
certo in D Minor, His tone was of con- 
sistently good quality and adequate tech- 
nical facility added no small advantage to 
his interpretation. Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
was present to hear the first Stadium per- 
formance of his Overture to ‘The Taming 
of the Shrew’, which was conducted with 





Massimo Freccia 


conscientious diligence by Mr. Freccia. 
Wagner’s ‘Rienzi’ Overture, Debussy’s ‘La 
Mer’ and Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’ Dances 
were also well received. 

Massimo Freccia made his final appear- 
ance of the season with the orchestra on 
Aug. 11. For his farewell the conductor 
chose to present Mozart’s ‘Marriage of 
Figaro’ Overture, Schubert’s ‘Unfinished 
Symphony, Beethoven’s ‘Leonora’ Over- 
ture No. 3, Dances from Falla’s “Three 
Cornered Hat’, Dukas’s ‘Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice’ and the March and Scherzo from 
Prokofieff’s ‘The Love of Three Oranges’. 

Alec Templeton, blind pianist, was the 
soloist on the entertaining program con- 
ducted by Alexander Smallens on Aug. 12. 
Mr. Templeton was first heard in a sensi- 
tive reading of Rachmaninoff’s Concerto 
No. 2 in C Minor. If he lacked the rigid 
power necessary in the final movement, he 
more than merited the applause for his 
fluency and artistry in the first two. Later 
he returned to play Chopin’s Nocturne in 
C Minor and Etude in E-Flat, Debussy’s 
Prelude, Sarabande and Toccata and four 
original compositions in the lighter vein 
for which he has become famous. 


New Works Conducted by Composers 


The evening was also distinguished by 
the presentation of two works by mem- 
bers of the orchestra, the composers taking 
the baton from Mr. Smallens to conduct 


their respective compositions. Zoltan 
Kurthy, accomplished violinist of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony, led his _ col- 


leagues through the lively score of his 
Overture, Bruno Labate, the distinguished 
oboist, then conducted his Interlude and 
Scherzo to the equal satisfaction of the 
highly appreciative audience. The Over- 
ture to Weber’s ‘Euryanthe’ and Strauss’s 
‘Don Juan’ were also performed. 

On Aug. 13 Alexander Smallens con- 
ducted spirited performances of several 
Bach transcriptions as well as works by 
Mozart and Cesar Franck. The transcrip- 
tions were by Dubensky (Chorale), Fried- 
man (‘Gavotte en Rondeau’) and Albert 
(Prelude, Choral and Fugue). Mozart was 
represented by the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony in C 
and Franck by the well baoved Symphony 
in D Minor. The moderate sized audience 
was most hearty in its applause. 

An all-Sibelius program enlisting the 
solo services of Efrem Zimbalist and con- 
ducted by Mr. Smallens brought the Sta- 
dium Summer series to an auspicious 
conclusion on Aug. 14 before an audi- 
ence of 18,000, the largest attendance of 
the Summer. Adjutant Isidor J. Gennett, 
of the Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War, presented an American flag 
to Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chair- 
man of the Stadium Concerts, and Mayor 
F. H. LaGuardia, honorary chairman, at 
the opening of the concert. This token of 
appreciation of their efforts toward mak- 
ing the concerts possible will fly perma- 


nently from the Stadium stage next sea- 
son, The ceremony was followed by the 
enthusiastic singing of the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner’, in which audience and perform- 
ers joined. 

Mr. Zimbalist was heard in a memor- 
able interpretation of Sibelius Violin Con- 
certo in D Minor. The virtuoso has been 
heard frequently in this work, and it might 
be argued that performance out-of-doors 
cannot equal that of a hall. Problems of 
amplification, always difficult in the open 
air, seemed particularly ill-met on this 
occasion. Nevertheless the violinist 
brought sensitivity, understanding and tech- 
nical mastery to his interpretation to such 
an extent that there was little reason to 
remember minor accidents of sound. 

‘Pohjola’s Daughter’, the Symphony No. 
1 in E Minor, and ‘Finlandia’, were all 
played with verve and insight, leaving a 
most favorable impression of the Stadium 
series. The Philharmonic-Symphony and 
the audience joined in song again at the 
end of the program, this time in ‘Auld 
Lang Syne’, an appropriate farewell to the 
twenty-third season of the Stadium Con- 
certs, 
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WATERGATE SERIES 
ENDED IN CAPITAL 


National Symphony Completes 
Its Eight-Weeks’ Season— 
Opera and Ballet Given 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 5.—The 
National Symphony brought its eight- 
weeks summer season at the Potomac 
Water Gate to an end on Aug. 28 with 
a program in which Guy Fraser Harri- 
son of Rochester was guest conductor 
and Miriam Winslow and Foster Fitz- 
Simons, the American dancers, were the 
soloists. 

This event and the one immediately 
preceding, a program conducted by 
Alexander Bloch of Florida, were both 
presented under threatening skies. In 
fact Bloch’s concert had to be postponed 
a night (it was presented on Aug. 25) 
because of rain. It has been estimated 
that more than 175,000 persons attended 
the sixteen programs offered in this, the 
Water Gate’s sixth season. 

At the gala final concert, Miss 
Winslow and Mr. Fitz-Simons, together 
with Mr. Harrison, repeated their tre- 
mendous success of a year ago when the 
three of them appeared at the Water 
Gate for the first time. The dancers 
presented six numbers from their varied 
repertoire ‘In the Fields’, by Jarnfelt ; 
‘Frail Woman’ (Tansman); ‘Archa- 
isms’ (Retsof); ‘Crusader’ (Reger) ; 
‘Valse’ (Debussy), and ‘Chromo’ 
(Guion). The orchestra under Mr. 
Harrison played Handel’s ‘Royal Water 
Music’ in the Hamilton Harty ar- 
rangement, Liadoff’s ‘The Enchanted 
Lake’, ‘Francesa da Rimini’ by Tchai- 
kovsky, Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, 
and the Borodin ‘Polovetsian’ Dances 
from ‘Prince Igor’. 


Garfield Swift Sings 

At the Aug. 26 concert, Mr. Bloch 
presented Garfield Swift. Washington 
baritone, as guest artist. Mr. Swift sang 
‘Di Provenza il mar’ from Verdi’s ‘La 
Traviata’ and ‘O Vin Dissipe la Tris- 
tesse’ from Thomas’s opera ‘Hamlet’. 
The orchestral part of the program in- 
cluded works by Weber, Tchaikovsky 
and Schubert. 

The second of two grand operas in- 
cluded in the Water Gate season was 
presented on Aug. 21. It was Bizet’s 











Efrem Zimbaelist Mischa Elman 





FIDDLERS THREE 


Three Violinists 
Were Soloists in the 
Last Week of the 
Stadium Concerts; 
Efrem Zimbalist in 
the Sibelius Con- 
certo, Mischa Elman 
in the Tchaikovsky 
and John Corigliano 
in the Vieuxtemps 





John Corigliano 








‘Carmen’ and the producer was Fortune 
Gallo. Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted 
the National Symphony. In the title 
role was Coe Glade. Sydney Rayner 
was cast as Don José, Mario Valle as 
Escamillo- and Laura Triggiani as 
Micaela. 

Kurt Hetzel, conductor of the Wash- 
ington Civic Orchestra, was on the con- 
ductor’s stand for the program of Aug. 
18. He presented the youthful pianist. 
Betty Baum, as soloist. With the or- 
chestra she played the Arensky Con- 
certo. Mr. Hetzel also led the orches- 
tra in the Overture to Rossini’s ‘La 
Gaza Ladra’, Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, the Prelude to Wagner’s ‘Lohen- 
grin’ and Bizet’s ‘L’Arlesienne’ Suite 
No. 2. 

Helen Traubel, soprano, was soloist 
in the Aug. 11 Water Gate concert. 
With. Charles O’Connell as guest con- 
ductor, she sang Beethoven’s ‘Gottes 
Macht’, and a group of three songs. 

Antonia Brico conducted the Aug. 14 
concert. Her program featured Sib- 
elius’s First Symphony, and_ included 
‘Sand’, a composition by Mary Howe, 
Washington composer. 

The Columbia Light Opera Company 
of Washington presented the operetta 
‘Blossom Time’ at the Water Gate on 
Sept. 4. The final event in the summer 
productions of the District Welfare and 
Recreational Association and the Com- 
munity Center and Play Grounds 
drew an audience of 5,000. Howard 
Moore was cast as Franz Schubert, and 
Edith Jones sang the role of Mitzi 
Kranz. Jay Watz 





Stokowski New York Concert Postponed 

The concert of Leopold Stokowski 
and his All-American Youth Orchestra 
scheduled in Carnegie Hall after the 
completion of the South American tour 
will be held on Sept. 18 instead of the 
previous evening. The change was ne- 
cessitated by the postponement of the 
sailing date of the liner on which the 
group will return. The orchestra will 
be heard in Baltimore on Sept. 19, 
Washington on Sept. 20, and Philadel- 
phia on Sept. 21 and 23. 





Ricci to Play in Chicago 
Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, will appear 
as soloist with the People’s Symphony 
in Chicago on Oct. 19 and at Orchestra 
Hall on Nov. 10. He is under the man- 
agement of Albert Morini. 
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FINNISH MUSIC SURVIVES THE BACKWASH OF WAR 





Sibelius, Still Composing, Is Still 
Reticent—Opera, Concerts and 
Ballet Continue Under Trying 
Conditions of Rehabilitation— 
One Major Composer Killed 
—Loss of Musical Viipuri Felt 


By PAUL SJ6BLOM 
HELSINKI, FINLAND, Aug. 10. 


be produced to express the heroic 

spirit of last winter’s Finnish 
resistance to Russian invasion. What 
ancient Sibelius, the world spokesman 
for the Finnish cause of an earlier gen- 
eration, has been composing lately at 
his forest retreat, nobody knows. What 
other composers have made public still 
leaves much unsaid. 

Sibelius’s daughters in Helsinki can 
only say that their father keeps himself 
busy with new scores all the time, and 
that throughout the war he worked far 
into the long frozen nights. There has 
been considerable speculation as to how 
the war may have affected the content 
of his current output. For many years 
Sibelius has refused to let a major score 
out of his hands, and he dislikes to talk 
about new projects. We may have to 
wait a very long time before we shall 
know what came after the Seventh 
Symphony. 

During the first fearful rush of Red 
troops over the Finnish border, friends 
of Sibelius abroad sent him frantic 
wires to leave his apparently doomed 
homeland to come to live with them. 
Mrs. Sibelius, that justly admired wo- 
man, commented on the messages: 
“Foreigners just don’t seem to under- 
stand that we want to be with our peo- 
ple to the last.” And their faith in their 
people was not in vain. 

Somebody has spread the story that 
whenever Russian warplanes flew over 
his house, Sibelius would rush outside 
and give them a hot welcome with an 
old hunting rifle. How many machines 
he shot down was never mentioned in 
the army communiques. 


A\ te prod ‘Finlandia’ has yet to 


“Music Is Born of Sorrow” 


The Finns have tried to hold fast to 
music in their war-torn land with the same 
native stubbornness as enabled them to 
stand up against an enemy fifty times big- 
ger and hew him down nearer their level. 
It is estimated that Finland lost about a 
quarter of her national wealth in the con- 
flict and in land cessions to the enemy. Yet 
under the most trying conditions imagin- 
able, concerts, operas and ballets have been 
given right along—as though, indeed, in the 
words of the national epic Kalevala, 
“music is born of sorrow’. 

Many musicians fought in the war. For- 
tunately the casualties among them were 
small, so amazingly small that Eero Selin, 
concertmaster of the now homeless Viipuri 
Orchestra, proposed that musical training 
ought to be part of every soldier’s equip- 
ment. “The war proved beyond unreason- 
able doubt,” he said, “that musical soldiers 
rarely get hit. Maybe it’s because ear 
training helps you hear the bullet coming 
soon enough to duck.” 

Only one composer whose works had 
received serious consideration was killed. 
He was youthful Truvor Svento, who, 
shortly before hostilities began, had his re- 
cently completed First Symphony perform- 
ed by the Helsinki Orchestra. 

Uuno Klami, the most widely recognized 
of “young” Finnish composers (by young, 
in this case, might be meant anybody under 
fifty years of age), got a frost-bitten foot 
in fighting on the Karelian Isthmus. An 
operation was necessary; although am- 
putation was avoided, a complete cure may 
take over a year. This misfortune didn’t 








MUSIC IN WARTIME 
At the Finnish Front 
(Upper Left) Soldiers 
Play for Wounded 
Comrades. (Upper 
Right), Martti Turunen 
Leads a Radio Broad- 
cast from an Island 
Fort. (Right), A Fin- 
nish Military Band 
Plays at a Hospital 


prevent Klami from 
working, however 
and he finished an in- 
geniously orchestra- 
ted ‘Finnish Cavalry 
March’ in time for a 
successful premiere 
late in June. This 
march is one of the 
first compositions in- 
spired ‘by the war 
against Russia, although indefatigable Sulho 
Ranta, vice-director of the Sibelius Aca- 
demy, led the way with a choral march, 
‘The Home Front’, which was written, re- 
hearsed, performed, published and sold in 
shops, almost it seemed, before the Rus- 
sians had time to launch their invasion. 

Pentti Sola, assistant to Dr. Toivo 
Haapanen, director of music for the Fin- 
nish Broadcasting Company, was hit by 
shrapnel while leading a unit in operations 
the day before peace came into effect. He 
lingered for three weeks in a military hos- 
pital before he died. His brother, Jaakko, 
tenor and assistant stage director at the 
State Opera, was killed outright on the 
Karelian Isthmus, shortly after arriving 
at the front as a volunteer. His body was 
reportedly found on the battle-field, but 
it was never brought home. 


Benefit Held for Wounded Dancer 


Alf Salin, one of the two most popular 
ballet dancers at the Finnish State Opera, 
lost an arm in battle and his career is over. 
His trenchmates describe how he strapped 
the bleeding pulp of his arm to his side 
in no man’s land and with his good arm 
carried to their dugout a number of badly- 
needed firearms picked off the ground as 
he ran back. The Opera Ballet staged a 
Salin benefit recently which was an imme- 
diate sell-out, and was otherwise so suc- 
cessful that the public began to clamor for 
more ballets. 

The Helsinki Orchestra lost two of its 
personnel. Its leader, Georg Schneevoigt, 
is now supposedly in Australia—nobody is 
quite sure. And one of the trumpet chairs 
is empty: Mauno Rostamo was never seen 
again after a battle in the Arctic wilds. 

There were no concerts at all in the 
capital during the first few months of the 
war. Large gatherings were hazardous 
because of the constant air raids. Only in 
the industrial city of Tampere, apparently, 
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was concertizing risked. There Eero Ko- 
sonen continued to conduct orchestral con- 
certs until late in the war when bombs be- 
gan to fall on the city with increasing fre- 
quency. Strangely enough, as Tampere was 
forced to give up, formal music began to 
revive in Helsinki. 

Concertmaster Arvo Hannikainen, broth- 
er of Tauno, the conductor, worked with 
what few members of the orchestra could be 
got together and at intervals played for 
grateful audiences. Many players were at the 
front, especially the lusty brass blowers. 
The sensible solution, and the one adopted, 
was to start out with strings alone and a 
fairly simple popular repertoire. More in- 
struments were gradually added in experi- 
mental combinations, until about a month 
after the peace a full symphonic ensemble 
could be mustered. Substitutes for players 
kept on frontier duty were used, generally 
refugees of the Viipuri Orchestra. Hanni- 
kainen conducted in civic guard uniform, 
and the men under him wore every descrip- 
tion of naval, army and civilian dress. 

The audiences, mostly of women and 
officials and a few soldiers on leave, kept 
their wraps on during the war, ready to 
descend into a bombshelter on an instant’s 
warning. Skirts might have been an ex- 
tinct fashion, for even the most fastidious 
women wore ski pants, and below them 
ponderous clodhoppers. 


Simila Leads Helsinki Players 


In the absence of its regular director, 
Schneevoigt, the Helsinki Orchestra has 
been led during the post-war season by a 
variety of conductors, largely indifferent in 
ability. However, the routine of the or- 
ganization, laid down by Schneevoigt, an 
expert drill-master, outlasted the war. The 
conductor who proved the season’s biggest 
success was Martti Simila. He drew a tone 
from the orchestra which must have sur- 
prised the members themselves. They en- 
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joyed playing under him, and made it 
plainly evident to all hearers. Next sea- 
son a new permanent director of the Hel 
sinki Orchestra may be chosen. Tauno 
Hannikainen is the candidate spoken of 
most. But if he does not secure the post, 
Simila should be the logical choice. Simila 
is a serious and rugged character. His 
interpretations of Sibelius blaze out with 
the heroic might inherent in the music. 
Even those who still doubt him will con 


cede that no one all year could challenge 


his supremacy as a Sibelius interpreter. 
His supporters hope that by the time a 
final decision is made regarding the next 
director of the Helsinki Municipal Orches 
tra, Simila’s claims will have become es- 
tablished. 

Gone with Viipuri, which is now a Red 
Army garrison, are also its Conservatory 
and its Academy of Church music, as 
well as several splendid choruses and other 
musical organizations, In ratio to popu- 
lation, no other community in Finland 
could compete with lamented Viipuri in 
musical culture. Many of the leading musi- 
cians living in other parts of the country 
were born there, and the Helsinki Orches- 
tra is full of players from that city. The 
Karelians are believed by other Finns to 
possess a special musical spark. 


Viipuri Players Disbanded 


The Viipuri Orchestra contributed front- 
line fighters to the defense of the Karelian 
Isthmus, most of whom took part in the 
severest battles of the war. Yet, as though 
by miracle, not one member lost his life 
or was even wounded. Today the orches- 
tra is homeless. Twenty or thirty of the 
players are looking for work in Helsinki; 
those who are lucky play in restaurants. 
Others are scattered about the country; 
some have not yet been released from army 
service. Boris Sirpo, conductor, is touring 
the United States with the violin prodigy, 
Heimo Haitto, raising Finland Relief 
funds. Whether this once proud organi- 
zation, the second largest in Finland, will 
ever again play—in restored Viipuri, or 
elsewhere—nobody knows. 

In its struggle to survive the chaos of 
total war, music took to strange devices. 
Radio stations had to move about so as 
to confuse enemy fliers who sought their 
directions partly by radio waves. Many 
were the concerts given in outlandish 
broadcasting premises, The rude walls of 
underground bombshelters became intimate 
to Dr. Haapanen and his radio orchestra. 

Individual artists and instrumental com- 
binations regularly visited military hos- 
pitals to cheer up wounded soliders. Some 
musicians not acceptable as fighters toured 
the different fronts as volunteer entertain 
ers. The saxophonist, Josef Kartinen, ex- 
changed his gun for his instrument in be- 
tween battles to cheer his comrades of the 
Karelian Guards. Now that the bitter fight 
is ended, Kaartinen plans to tour America 
next winter for the Hoover Relief Fund. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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MEROLA LISTS OPERA 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


‘Girl of Golden West’ to Be Re- 
vived With Lawrence Tibbett 
and Jagel 

SAN Francisco, Sept. 4.—Gaetano 
Merola has arranged the repertoire, 
casts and dates for the San Francisco 
Opera Company’s 1940 season which is 
scheduled to open on Oct. 12 in War 
Memorial Opera House. 

The regular series operas are dated 
as follows: 

Oct. 12—‘Simon Boccanegra’, with 
Tibbett, Rethberg, Jagel, Pinza, Brown- 
lee, Votipka, Cehanovsky, De Paolis. 

Oct. 14.—‘Lakme’, with Pons, Jobin, 
Kipnis, Cehanovsky. 

Oct. 16—‘Der Rosenkavalier’, with 
Lehmann, Stevens, Bokor, Sten, Kipnis, 
De Paolis, Naya, Ponitz, Alvary. 

Oct. 18—‘La Bohéme’, with Sayao, 
Bokor, Bjoerling, Pinza, Brownlee, Ce- 
hanovsky, Alvary, De Paolis. 

Oct. 21—‘Don Giovanni’, with Pinza, 
Rethberg, Schipa, Bokor, Zebranska, 
Kipnis, Alvary, Cehanovsky. 

Oct. 23—‘Masked Ball’, with Reth- 
berg, Bjoerling, Sten, Bokor, Weede, 
Alvary. 

Oct. 25—‘Girl of the Golden West’, 
with Lawrence, Jagel, Tibbett, Weede, 
De Paolis, Askam, Alvary, Cehanovsky. 

Oct. 28—‘Rigoletto’, with Tibbett, 
Pons, Naya, Alvary, De Paolis, Ceha- 
novsky, Shiffeler. 

Oct. 30—‘Aida’, with Rethberg, Sten, 
Stinson, Weede, Pinza, Alvary, De Pa- 
olis. 

Nov. 1—‘Manon’, with Sayao, Schipa, 
Brownlee, Alvary, Cehanovsky, De Pa- 
olis. 

Repeat performances of regular series 
operas with the same casts make up the 
popular series. They are: Oct. 20, mati- 
nee, ‘Lakme’; Oct. 27, matinee, ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier’; Ont. », te. See ; 


BULL OO Ld 


SAN FRANCISCO FAIR 


Walter, Monteux, Kostelanetz 
Conduct with Many Noted 
Soloists Assisting 


San Francisco, Sept. 6.—One of the 
best concerts of the Exposition series 
held in the Treasure Island Coliseum 
was that conducted by Bruno Walter 
with Lauritz Melchior as soloist in a 
Beethoven-Wagner program. Mr. 
Walter conducted the San Francisco 
Symphony in an extraordinarily fine 
performance of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. The ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 
3, the Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’ by Wag- 
ner, and the Love-Death from ‘Tristan’ 
were the other instrumental offerings. 
Mr. Melchior triumphed in arias from 
‘Meistersinger,’ ‘Siegfried’ and ‘Die 
Walkiire’. 

Music by Charlie Chaplin Heard 

The Aug. 27 concert was all-Ameri- 
can, and not exactly representative in 
so much as it was devoted exclusively 
to the works of Meredith Willson, 
Charlie Chaplin and George Gershwin, 
with Oscar Levant playing the Gersh- 
win Concerto and ‘Rhapsody in Blue’. 
This concert also marked the world 
premiere of Charles Chaplin’s Prelude 
to ‘The Great Dictator’. Though Chap- 
lin was listed as the composer, the 
transcription was made by Willson, 
who was also represented as composer 
in his second symphony, “The Missions 
of California.’ The slow movement and 
scherzo of the symphony were particu- 
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Nov. 2, ‘Girl of the Golden West’. 
Advance reservations indicate the 
usual capacity audiences for the regular 
series with possibility of still obtaining 
good seats for the popular-priced re- 
peats. Marjory M. FISHER 


Alec Templeton Marries 
Concert Singer in Hollywood 





Notables Attend Nuptials of Blind 
Pianist and Mrs. Juliette Vaiani— 
Couple Fly to Chicago 
Ho.ttywoop, Cauir., Aug. 27.—Alec 
Templeton, blind concert pianist, and 
Mrs. Juliette Vaiani, concert’ singer, 


were married on Aug. 25 at the home 
of Mrs. Modini Wood. Richard Bonelli, 





Associated Press Photo 

Metropolitan Opera baritone, gave the 
bride away, and Mrs. Bonelli was ma- 
tron of honor. The ceremony was at- 
tended by seventy-five guests, including 
many celebrities. Mr. Templeton’s fa- 
ther, Andrew Bryson Templeton, was 
best man. 

Mr. Templeton, who is thirty years 
old, was born in England and came to 
America several years ago, engaging in 
concert and radio work. It is Mr. Tem- 
pleton’s first marriage, the bride’s sec- 
ond, The wedding was the culmination 
of a friendship begun four years ago 
when the couple met while appearing on 
a musical program. Following the mar- 
riage the couple flew to Chicago, where 
Mr. Templeton was to begin a series 
of radio engagements in September. 


PROGRAMS ATTRACT 


larly appealing. The Chaplin work was 
interesting as a preview of the film to 
come with the strident voice of the 
Dictator (trumpet), interrupting the 
peaceful melodies and _ interspersed 
echoes of ‘Where Has My Little Dog 
Gone?’ The music lent conviction to 
the supposition that this Chaplin-Will- 
son opus will be an excellent comple- 
ment to the film that is yet to be re- 
leased. 

The July 30 concert co-starred Lily 
Pons and Andre Kostelanetz and the 
vast arena held close to 11,000 persons 
that night. Mr. Kostelanetz arranged 
the program cleverly; for the final 
work Miss Pons sang the ‘Mad Scene’ 
from ‘Lucia.’ Kostelanetz conducted 
Stravinsky’s ‘Fire Bird’ Suite, De- 
bussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun’ and 
Goldmark’s ‘Sakuntala’ Overture. 

Gladys Swarthout’s guest appearance 
at a previous concert was notable for 
her beautiful singing of four ‘Auvergne’ 
songs by Canteloube. 

Alec Templeton was guest soloist 
under Pierre Monteux on July 16, play- 
ing the Grieg Piano Concerto. Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony and Cha- 
brier’s ‘Espafia’ won ovations for Mr. 
Monteux. 

Quartet Ends Series 


The Coolidge String Quartet con- 
cluded its series of chamber music pro- 
grams at the Exposition on Aug. 5 
with Marcel Grandjany as guest artist 
in Handel’s Concerto Grosso for harp 
and quartet. A harp solo by way of 











STERN GROVE CROWDS 
WELCOME GIANNINI 


San Francisco’s Midsummer 
Musicales Draw Large 
Throngs to Park 
San Francisco, Sept. 1—A hig 
point of the summer season, artisticall 
was Dusolina Gianinni’s appearance as 
soloist with the orchestra in Ster: 
Grove. She sang to a huge throng o 
Aug. 18, scoring a tremendous triump!| 
in the wooded out-door setting. Arias 
from ‘Aida’ and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
and Italian and Spanish folk songs 
were all sung to an orchestral accom 
paniment conducted by Gaetano Me- 
rola. Mr. Merola also presented music 
by Rossini, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tchai- 

kovsky and Chabrier. 

The Midsummer Musicales in Stern 
Grove on Sunday afternoons drew 
huge audiences throughout the season. 
Well attended was the program given 
by Perry Askam, baritone; Eudice 
Shapiro, violinist ; and Douglas Thomp- 
son, pianist. That for July 21st re- 
vealed how commendable an opera per- 
formance can be given with singers 
from this community when Armando 
Agnini produced ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
with Alice Avakian, Paul Walti and 
Frank Palumbo in the principal roles 
and Mary Helen Markham, Sue Belle 
Browne and the San Francisco Opera 
Company chorus supporting them. An 
orchestra conducted by William Tyroler 
also contributed much to the _per- 
formance enjoyed by an audience of 
overwhelming proportions, exceeding 
the seating capacity of the Grove and 
covering the surrounding hillside. 

Alec Templeton made a second visit 
to the city to play at a benefit Matinee 
Musicale in the Fairmont Hotel for the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Blind Artists. Musicians from 
the Bay Region were also presented on 
that program which was arranged by 
Alice Seckels. M. M. F. 





encore Satie acne the musician- 
ship of Mr. Grandjany to the largest 
audience of the Coolidge series at the 
Fair. 

5,000 youngsters from sixteen west- 
ern states made a spectacular appearance 
as they assembled, instruments in hand, 
to play a concert in the Temple Com- 
pound at the Fair on Aug. 11. They 
were the Junior Musicians of the Na- 
tional Institute of Music and Arts and 
gave an excellent demonstration under 
the respective batons of Karl Stiska, 
Willem Van den Burg, Ralph Murray 
and Harry Owen. 

Nine prize winners in the Young 
Artists’ Contest held by the California 
Commission for the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition gave a program 
in the California Building the night 
before it was destroyed by fire. Fore- 
most among the winners was Joan 
Benda, violinist, who seemed to be the 
possessor of all the personal and musical 
assets necessary for success. Daphn 
Smith, cellist, and Betty Herold, harp 
ist, also proved their prize-worth) 
talents as did fourteen-year-old Agnes 
Niehuas, pianist. The vocal contes! 
brought awards to Jean Blackburn. 
Wilma Spence, Peggy Turnley, so 
pranos, and Nan Merriman, mezzo 
soprano. 

Wilhelmine Schaeffer Creel, pianist 
gave a program of Bartok and Kodaly 
piano works under the auspices of th 
California Commission in the Stat: 
building’s lounge before an interested 
audience. Marjory M. FIsHER 
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CLEVELAND PLAYERS 
TO OFFER NOVELTIES 


Rodzinski to Return for His 
Eighth Season—Premieres 
Listed on Schedule 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 4.—-The Cleveland 
Orchestra will open its twenty-third 
season with a pair of concerts on Oct. 
10 and 12, Dr. Artur Rodzinski will re- 
turn to his post for the eighth consecu- 
tive season. Advance announcements of 
programs reveal important premieres, 
intriguing novelties, and a gratifying 
number of classics. 

Dr. Rodzinski has included the First 
and Third Symphonies of Beethoven 
and the Violin Concerto, which will be 
played by Jascha Heifetz. Brahms’s 
works will be represented by his First 
and Third Symphonies, and Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn. Mozart’s works 
will include the ‘Jupiter’? Symphony and 
two concertos, the D Major Concerto 
for violin, played by Joseph Szigetti, and 
the D Major Concerto for ’cello, with 
Gregor Piatigorsky, who will also 
play Ernest Bloch’s ‘Schelomo’. Schu- 
bert’s C Major Symphony and 
Liszt’s ‘Faust’ Symphony will be heard 
again after many seasons. Additions 
to the repertory list Mahler’s ‘Song of 
the Earth’, with Enid Szantho and 
Charles Kullman as soloists; the Sibe- 
lius Seventh Symphony; and Bruckner’s 
Fourth Symphony. 


Bartok to Play Own Work 


Piano soloists to appear are Bela 
Bartok, the Hungarian composer-pian- 
ist, who will play his Second Piano 
Concerto; Alexander Brailowsky is to 
be heard in the Chopin E Minor Con- 
certo; Egon Petri will make his Cleve- 
land debut in Liszt’s ‘Spanish’ Rhap- 
sody; and Eugene List, in his second 
appearance in Severance Hall, will play 
Prokofieff’s Third Piano Concerto. 

Louis Krasner will introduce Alban 
Berg’s Concerto for Violin; and three 
members of the orchestra will make 
solo appearances. Josef Fuchs, concert- 
master, will play the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo; Felix Eyle, assistant concert- 
master, will introduce Hindemith’s new 
Concerto, and Leonard Rose, first ’cel- 
list, will make his first solo appearance 
in the Lalo Concerto in D Minor, and 
will also play the solo part in Strauss’s 
‘Don Quixote’. 

Keen interest has been aroused by the 
announcement of the world premiere of 
Jaromir Weinberger’s new ‘Abraham 
Lincoln’ Symphony. Contemporary com- 
positions by American composers in- 
clude, the first complete performance of 
Roy Harris’s new ‘Folksong Symphony’, 
for full chorus and orchestra; the Sec- 
ond Symphony of Randall Thompson; 
and the Suite from the ballet “The In- 
credible Flutist’, by Walter Piston. 


Ringwall to Conduct 


Rudolph Ringwall, associate conduc- 
tor, will conduct two programs of sym- 
phony series as well as the Sunday 
Twilight concerts and the Children’s 
and Young People’s Series. The orches- 
tra will again co-operate with the Ballet 
Russe in four performances. 

During the annual eastern tour in 
February, the orchestra will appear in 
New York City, and with Jascha Hei- 
fetz as soloist, give the New York pre 
miere of the Violin Concerto by Wil- 
liam Walton, English composer. Addi- 
tional concerts out of town include 
five concerts in Oberlin and Toledo. 

Witma HuNING 
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Curtis Group Gives Rockport Festival 


The Curtis String Quartet 
Attend Their Patroness at 
Rockport. From the Left: 
_ (Rear) Jascha Brodsky, First 
» Violin; Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok; Charles Jaffe, Second 
Violin; (Front) Orlando 
© Cole, ‘Cello; Max Aronoff, 


Viola 


Below: A Typical Audience 
at the Curtis Quartet's 
Summer Series in Captain 
Eells's Boat Barn. In the 
First Row (from the Left) 
Are Lea Luboshutz, Violin- 
ist; Dr. Randall Thompson, 
Director of the Curtis In- 
stitute; and Edith Evans 
Braun, Pianist. Second Row: 
| Pierre Luboshutz and His 
Wife, Genia Nemenoff, 
Duo-Pianists. Third Row: 
» Carlos Salzedo, Harpist, 
with His Wife, Edna Phillips 








DE BASIL BALLET 
TO RETURN TO N. Y. 


To Appear in November After 
Absence of Three Seasons— 
Massine Group to Dance 


The Russian Ballet Company of 
Colonel W. deBasil, known as the orig- 
inal Ballet Russe, will return to New 
York after an absense of three seasons 
to begin an extensive engagement at the 
Fifty-first Street Theatre early in No- 
vember. 

The entire company, said to include 
eighty-four dancers, comes to this coun- 
try from Australia, where it has been 
appearing since last Fall, arriving in 
Los Angeles on Oct. 7. Short engage- 
ments will be played in Los Angeles and 
Chicago on the way East. The company 
possesses costumes and scenery formerly 
owned by Diaghileff. 

To Give Ten New Works 

The principal dancers of deBasil’s 
troupe will be in large part the same as 
those he brought to this country for the 
first time in 1933, with only Vera Nem- 
chinova and Igor Schwezoff unfamiliar 
to American audiences. Ten new works 
will be presented, in addition to the 
company’s standard repertoire, includ- 
ing ‘Cinderella’ and ‘Paganini’, by 
Michel Fokine; ‘Graduation Ball’, ‘The 
Prodigal Son’ and ‘Protée’, by David 
Lichine; ‘Pavane’, by Serge Lifar; 
‘Etude’, by Nina Verchinino; “The Eter- 


nal Struggle’, by Igor Schwezoff, and 
Stravinsky’s ‘Pulcinella’, and Auric’s 
‘The Intruders’. 

Mr. Hurok, who is also manager of 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, headed 
by Leonide Massine, had previously an- 
nounced a Fall season for that organi- 
zation, recently returned from a South 
American tour, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. That plan, however, is 
now in abeyance and the Massine com- 
pany will precede the deBasil Company, 
beginning its engagement at the same 
theatre on October 14. 





Gambarelli Booked for American Tour 

Maria Gambarelli, premiere danseuse 
of the Metropolitan Opera, is sched- 
uled for her first tour of America this 
Fall. She is booked for twenty-eight 
appearances, with other engagements 
still tentative. Two male dancers will 
accompany her on tour. Miss Gamba- 
relli was seen on July 6 at the Berkshire 
Music Festival Concert in the studio 
of Jacob’s Pillow of the Dance where 
she gave nine dances, some of which 
will be repeated during the tour. 





Carlo Morelli to Sing in Havana 

Carlo Morelli, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, appeared in opera in 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati during the 
summer. He will begin his winter sea- 
son in Havana in late September with 
four performances, to be followed by 
guest appearances with the Saint Louis 
and Chicago operas before returning to 
the Metropolitan. He will also be heard 
in concert and recital. 


Second Summer Chamber Music 
Series in Boat Barn At- 
tended by 3,200 


Rockport, Me., Sept. 10.—The se 
ond annual summer chamber music fe 
tival presented by the Curtis Stris 
Quartet in the picturesque Captain Eel 
Boat Barn came to a close on Aug. 18 
with the last of a series of six weekly 
Sunday evening concerts that opened 
on July 21. The program included 
Schubert’s early Quartet in C, followed 
by Ravel’s Quartet in F and ending 
with Smetana’s Quartet in E Minor, 
‘From My Life’. 

During the festival the quartet, 
Jascha Brodsky and Charles Jaffe, vio- 
linists; Max Aronoff, violist, and Or- 
lando Cole, ‘cellist, played standard 
chamber works by Haydn, Beethoven, 
Brahms and Mozart as well as those by 
leading modern composers, including 
Samuel Barber, Walter Piston, John 
Alden Carpenter, Aaron Copland, Gla- 
zunoff, Ravel and Dohnanyi. Several 
novelties were also presented. These in- 
cluded the ‘Noveletten’ by Glazunoff, 
the Dvorak Piano Quintet in A and the 
Chausson ‘Chanson Perpetual’. Agnes 
Davis, soprano, was soloist in the lat- 
ter work. Other assisting artists this 
season were Anton Torello, double-bass 
artists of the Philadelphia Orchestra; 
Edith Evans Braun, pianist, and Felix 
Salmond, ’cellist. 

Located about midway between Rock- 
land and Camden, Captain Eells’s Boat 
Barn, once a factory for fishing vessels, 
was transformed by Mary Louise Cur- 
tis Bok, patroness of the Curtis Quar- 
tet, and Parker M. Hooper, New York 
architect, into a fine chamber music 
hall. As the summer headquarters of 
the quartet for eleven years, it has been 
visited by more than 35,000 chamber 
music devotees. Three thousand per- 
sons attended this season. 





Music in Finland 
(Continued from page 11) 


Martti Simila volunteered as a common 
foot soldier in the army, although he was 
offered better posts at home in military 
office vacancies. He was sent to a training 
camp which by happy chance happened to 
be situated near the Sibelius estate. Dur- 
ing one practice ski-patrol maneuver he 
skiied to the composer’s house and invited 
himself inside. His good friend Sibelius 
received him heartily and proved to be in 
strong health and high spirts despite the 
war. 

Martti Turunen, familiar to American 
audiences as leader of the Helsinki Uni- 
versity Chorus, was stationed on an island 
fort in the Gulf of Finland, where he 
trained his comrades in choral and instru- 
mental music. His efforts were so success- 
ful that he was occasionally invited to 
bring his “orchestra” and chorus to Hel- 
sinki for radio appearances. 

Selim Palmgren tried to drown the trag- 
edy around him in preoccupation with new 
compositions. Yrj6 Kilpinen made frequent 
rounds of Helsinki’s bars and cafes and 
nobody could discover how he found time 
for music, which nevertheless seemed to 
continue to pour from his pen, Leevi 
Madetoja discovered his muse paralyzed 
while his country bled: “I cannot compose 
while my countrymen die,” he said. 





Milanov to Sing in Aida on Opening 
Night of Chicago Opera Season 
Zinka Milanov, soprano for the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, will sing the 
title role in ‘Aida’ on the opening night 
of the Chicage Opera season, Nov. 22. 
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THOMAS RICHNER—Pianist 


WALTER NAUMBERG FOUNDATION AWARD WINNER, 1940 


MACDOWELL CLUB AWARD WINNER 


New York Evening Journal—“The soloist, Thomas Richner, 
played with facility and charm and won an ovation of 
applause.” 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


TOWN HALL, TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 


FEB. 25, 1941 
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EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 
In a Program of Unique Dances 
ASSISTED BY VIRGINIA MILLER 


“He has lightness and elevation, strength and clarity—above 
all, a distinct quality of beauty in his movements.” 


John Martin, N. Y. Times 


Harriette—W OLFFERS—Jules 
Violinist Pianist 
SOLO AND SONATA PROGRAMS 


“The playing heard from the serious pair was correct, careful 
attention to detail and marked by a complete absence of display, 
both by putting themselves in the background and concentrating 
their efforts entirely on the music in hand.” New York Times 














WALTER MILLS—Baritone 


“Mr. Mills disclosed a voice of ample volume, good musician- 
ship and a gratifying adherence to traditional demands.” 


New York World Telegram 


“A brilliant baritone. Diction of superlative clarity and 
elegance.” 


Chicago American 


BURTON CORNWALL 


—Bass-Baritone 


“A vocalist whom we may well remember. Burton Cornwall, 
bass-baritone, possesses a smooth luscious legato in all 
registers.” New York Telegram 
“Singing in German, French and English, Burton Cornwall dis- 
played feeling and voice of fine quality.” 

New York Herald Tribune 















DONALD DAME—Tenor 


F. D. P., N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Cleveland Press 


“Unusual, beautiful voice and fine instinct for phrasing and 
color.” Berkshire Evening Eagle 


“Style and Interpretation.” 
“Emotional Expressive Power.” 


CHARLES JOHN SULLIVAN 


Irish-American Lyric Tenor 


“Here is a singer who has solid musicianship and a sure instinct 
for style.” N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


“A voice of extensive range and capable of considerable power.” 
Y. Times 











GLORIA PERKINS—Violinist 
The Phenomenal Young American Violinist 
National Symphony Orchestra Syracuse Symphony Orchestra 


\3 Appearances) 

Richmond Symphony Orches- Town Hall, N. Y. (2 Appear- 
oon ances) 

Reading Symphony Orchestra Schenectady Symphony Or- 


(2 Appearances) chestra 


BECHTEL and STEINMETZ 


Duo-Pianists 


Outstanding success marks the careers of both DOROTHY BECHTEL 
and EDITH STEINMETZ, duo-pianists. Having first won the recognition 
of critics as soloists, they now win new triumphs together in recitals with 
two pianos. Their amazing virtuosity, sound musicianship, and flawless 
sense of ensemble have won them a most enviable place in the world 
of music. 
















ELWYN CARTER—B#Bass-Baritone 


Soloist: Detroit Symphony Orchestra (Frank Ghione, Cond.) 
Feb. 9, 1940. Reengaged as soloist: Ohio Valley Choral Assn., 
Wheeling, West Va., Feb. 6, 1940. Syracuse University Con- 
cert Performance (Aida), Dr. Howard Lyman, Cond., Dec. 
14, 1939. 


ELEANOR SEARLE 


Lyric Dramatic Soprano 


“A beautiful voice and a true artist.” 


N. Y. Times 
“An exceptionally talented and convincing singer.” 
New York Post 















LARRA BROWNING 


Dramatic Soprano 


A real dramatic soprano, notable for its great amplitude and 
beauty. This truly exceptional voice, coupled with warm sin- 
cerity and a most charming personality, places her among the 
most promising younger singers of the present day. 


GRACE WEYMER —Harpist 


OUTSTANDING AMONG YOUNG WoMEN 
Harpists IN AMERICA 


“Playing with precision, delightful nuance and praiseworthy 


rhythm.” ’ 
New York Evening World 
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JEAN SHUBELL—Contralto 
A Featured Singer 


CONCERT, RECITAL and RADIO 


JUDITH DONIGER 


Dramatic Soprano 
Appearances Include the Opera Productions 
MAGIC FLUTE and MALIBRAN 
Concert—Opera—Festival—Radio 

















HELEN MARSHALL—Soprano 


NEW YORK TIMES: “Miss Marshall revealed a fine, true 
coloratura voice and an unusual command of style.” 


GERTRUDE BERGGREN Contralto 


She had a soaring power, a firmness 


Times 


“Miss Berggren was in grand voice. 7 
of vocal texture, and made her interpretations most impressive. 

















WILLARD YOUNG—Tenor 


“An impressive ‘Parsifal’, sang with surge and splendid top 
voice.” 


Scranton Times 








DUET RECITALISTS 





HUFSMITH and WILSON 
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AGMA's Court Action Against 


Petrillo—Artists vs. Boss 

The court proceedings which have brought the 
concert and operatic artists of AGMA into con- 
flict with James C. Petrillo, the new president of 
the American Federation of Musicians, had to be. 
Vital issues are at stake, as is recognized by every- 
one in the musical profession. In the balance is 
the right of artists to be free contracting agents 
and to work out their own destinies in their own 
domain. At stake also is their right to affiliate 
with one another in an organization of their own 
choice and founding, governed by their own of- 
ficers according to their own needs and ideals, 
and motivated by a spirit that keeps their mis- 
sion and their dignity as artists steadily in mind. 

And yet, it is a pity that a legal battle of this 
kind has had to be launched because of one man’s 
inability or unwillingness to take the broad and 
sensible position that was taken by his predeces- 
sor. There is nothing to indicate that the mem- 
bers of the musicians union, generally, are be- 
hind Mr. Petrillo in his effort to break up AGMA 
and force its artists into his organization. AGMA 
had no such fight to wage for its rights against 
Joseph M. Weber, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians for twenty years. It 
would seem that the thirst for power is not con- 
fined to the dictators of nations. 

For some years before he succeeded Mr. Weber 
last June, Mr. Petrillo had been known as “the 
strong man” of his Chicago union; now every- 
thing points to an effort on his part to show just 
how “strong” he can be nationally, not merely 
in his own union, but out of it. So he is at- 
tempting to force concert artists to do his bid- 
ding, on the basis that if they are musicians they 
belong to him; and that, so far as he is concerned, 
there is no difference between a Heifetz and a 
fiddler in a tavern. No better answer to so un- 
tenable and mischievous a conception of the place 
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of the artist could be made than to quote the com- 
ment of Justice Pecora, who, in the first round 
of the legal bout, granted the artists’ plea for an 
order to restrain Mr. Petrillo from executing his 
threat to bar them from radio, recording and other 
activities, unless they joined his union. Apropos 
of the union president’s rash assertion, the jurist 
asked if there was no difference between a Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and a house painter. Obviously 
Mr. Petrillo must change some of his basic ideas 
before he can be considered qualified to be a dic- 
tator of the arts as well as a union boss. 

But it should be clear to all that this is not, on 
the part of the artists, a fight against the unions 
or against union musicians. Of their own choice 
and free will, the artists affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor long before Mr. Petrillo 
announced that if they are in music they ought to 
take orders from him. AGMA is a union in the 
family of unions. The dispute is not with labor 
but with the effort of one man—and one who has 
dictatorial powers, including the right to suspend 
the constitution of his union—to work his will 
where another and essentially separate union is 
concerned. 

In all fairness, let it be said that Mr. Petrillo 
has done some good things for music as well as 
for union musicians. He has been a member of 
Chicago’s Park Board since 1935, and together 
with Mayor Kelly of Chicago has sponsored the 
free Grant Park Concerts, at which many lead- 
ing artists have appeared and which have attrac- 
ted audiences said to have totailed more than 15,- 
000,000 persons. To encourage young musicians 
at these open air concerts, his union relaxed the 
rule which prohibited amateurs from playing with 
professional unions, with the result that Chicago’s 
high school bands and orchestras took part in this 
summer’s programs. The more surprising and 
disappointing, then, that one with the power to 
do so much for both the performer and the listen- 
er should suddenly resort to strong arm tactics 
where they can only do serious and untold in- 
jury unless restrained by the courts. 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza 


The death of Giulio Gatti-Casazza in his na- 
tive Ferrara removes from the world of the lyric 
theatre one of its most distinguished figures. Since 
his retirement from the Metropolitan in 1935 he 
has played no active part in opera. But his 
achievements in New York, and, earlier in his 
career, at La Scala, still have the breath of life 
for many of today’s opera patrons. With all the 
faults that could be imputed to his regime—and 
there can be no reason to gloss over them—the 
claim that the opera given at the Metropolitan 
under his management was the best in the world 
was not a fantastic one. The Metropolitan had 
at least as much right to that award as any other 
operatic institution with which it might fairly be 
compared. This would exclude, of course, certain 
limited festivals and series of special performances 
that were in no sense parallels for a long and 
exceptionally varied opera year. 

As was pointed out in these columns at the 
time of Mr. Gatti’s departure from America five 
years ago, the Gattian era divides itself into two 
periods; that of Caruso and that after Caruso. 
The former was an era when Italian opera, plus 
a few French works equally suitable for the ex- 
ploiting of beautiful voices, enabled the Metro- 
politan to put away a considerable nest-egg. The 
latter found the Wagnerian performances grad- 
ually assuming ascendency in number and quality. 
What Caurso was for Mr. Gatti’s first year, Mme. 
Flagstad was for his last. 

All things considered, the record of the Gattian 
era is one that bulks large, with some really not- 
able casts in the Caruso heyday, though there were 
greater constellations in the Grau and Conried 
eras. With the departure of Toscanini, the con- 
ducting and the playing of the orchestra lost caste, 
admirable as were many of the Bodanzky and 
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Two French Artists Now in America, Marcelle Denya, 
Soprano, and Yves Tinayre, Tenor, Meet on the Grounds 
of the Seignory Club in the Province of Quebec, Canada 


Lawrence—The management of the Teatro Colon 
in Buenos Aires has requested Marjorie Lawrence to 
present her Briinnhilde costume to the theatre’s 
museum where it will be placed alongside of others 
made famous by eminent artists. 


Maine—Formerly Musicat America’s London 
correspondent, Basil Maine was ordained priest of the 
Church of England recently. He preached his first 
sermon in Norwich Cathedral on July 16 and has al- 
ready assumed his duties as rector of a church in East 
Anglia. 

Jepson—What narrowly escaped being a serious 
motor accident occurred recently when a car in which 
Helen Jepson was being driven to Santa Barbara 
collided with another car near Malibu Beach. Miss 
Jepson sustained minor cuts but was not seriously 
injured and was able to fulfill her concert engagement 
in Santa Barbara. 

Lehmann—A forest fire of unusual proportions re- 
cently destroyed the residence of Lotte Lehmann in 
Santa Barbara, Cal. Mme. Lehmann and her house- 
hold made their way to a nearby hotel where they 
watched the flames consume the house and everything 
in it including many valuable mementos. 
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Serafin performances. There were some splendi«| 
spectacles and the scope and variety of the reper- 
toire—even though it was lacking in some of the 
historic landmarks of opera—was impressive. The 
company took in an unprecedented number of 
American singers, a few of whom were able to 
build careers on the opportunities that wer 

opened to them. Sixteen of the nineteen Ameri 
can works that have been produced at the Metr« 

politan to date, achieved their first performance 

under Mr. Gatti. And it is well to remember tha 
there were none before him. 
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BUFFALO ORCHESTRA 
PLANS NEW SERIES 


Autori to Lead Philharmonic in 
Ten Semi-Monthly Concerts 
—Soloists Listed 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Sept. 10.—Begin- 
ning with its 1940-41 season, the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic will give its concerts 
on Thursday evenings instead of Tues- 
day evenings, according to Isabelle 
Strauss, manager. The series of ten 
semi-monthly concerts will open on 
Nov. 7 in the new Kleinhans Music 
Hall, and close on March 27. 

With Franco Autori as conductor, 
and many guest soloists, the coming 
series promises much for Buffalo 
music-lovers. Among the guest artists 
will be Rudolf Serkin, Lily Dymont 
and Webster Aitken, pianists; Albert 
Spalding and Erica Morini, violinists, 
and Beal Hober, soprano. Four Buffalo 
women pianists will be heard in the Vi- 
valdi-Bach Concerto for four pianos. 
They are Frances Louise Barrell, Lydia 
Hoffmann-Behrendt, Eva Rautenberg 
and Anna Kowalska. Ezra Kotzin, first 
oboe of the orchestra, will be heard in 
a rarely-performed work for oboe and 
orchestra. 

“Twilight” Series Planned 

In addition to the symphony series, 
the orchestra will piay four popular 
“Twilight” concerts on Sunday after- 
noons, and plans are being made for a 
series of three children’s concerts, and 
two special events with unusual guest 
artists. That the Buffalo orchestra is 
being sustained by the community is 
proven by the formation of an addi- 
tional sponsoring organization — the 
Junior Committee—which hopes to give 
the parent organization—the Buffalo 
Philharmonic Orchestra Society—vigor- 
ous and enthusiastic assistance. 

Among the plans formulated by the 
Junior Committee for next season are 
a series of music appreciation talks on 
each of the ten concerts in the regular 
symphony series; a special concert ar- 
ranged especially for its members; the 
publication of a news letter on the or- 
chestra’s activities, and a service com- 
mittee for ushering and’ tickets and a 
speakers’ bureau. T. C. Boris 








Jean Dickenson Sings at National 
Sorority Convention 
Jean Dickenson, soprano, sang at the 
National Convention of Gamma Phi 
Beta, national sorority, in Washington, 
D. C., recently. 
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: What They Read Twenty Years Ago 








Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone; Neysa 
McMein, Illustrator, and Alexander 
Woollcott, Then Drama Critic of 
the New York Times, at a Swim- 
ming Pool on a New Jersey Estate 


Motion Pictures Do Their Share 
The motion picture is developing mu- 
sic as well as finding a field for musi- 
cians, as ts attested in Washington, 
D. C., by the fact that nearly $500,000 
was expended on film music during 
the past year. About 300 musicians were 

engaged to accompany the pictures. 

1920 


Desirable Aliens Welcomed 
The National Symphony, conducted 
by Artur Bodanzky, gave a concert on 
Ellis Island on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 
19, as part of a scheme of Frederick 
A. Wallace, Deputy Commissioner of 
Immigration, to give aliens a favorable 
first impression of the United States. 
1920 


He Was Right Too 

Louis Eckstein, president of the Ra- 
vinia Opera Company, closed a success- 
ful season in Chicago recently. Despite 
an unusually cold summer large audi- 
ences attended the performances. Mr. 
Eckstein said that although it was too 
early to give out next season’s plans, 
the Ravinia Opera was here to stay. 

1920 


Do Times Change? 
(Headline) New Orleans Union De- 
mands Rejected, Musicians Demand 
Too Much Wage Increase, Says New 


League of Managers. 
1920 
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What Was the Verdict? 

The question as to whether jazz is 
music or just plain jazz has taken on a 
new interest through a damage suit 
brought by an orchestra leader against 
the owner of a Washington residential 
hotel. The hotel owner claims he hired 
the orchestra leader to play music, in- 
cluding jazz. The leader says that jazz 
is not music and it was a breach of 
contract to discharge him for refusing 
to play it. 

1920 
We Are Still Being Told 

William J. Guard, publicity director 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
says that America will be the art center 
of the future. Conditions in Europe are 
not conducive to fostering the best in 
music, and the old-time background no 
longer exists. 

1920 
American Legion Protests 

Texas American Legion men have 

protested in recent meetings against the 





Edward Johnson (Center) with Arthur E. Penn, (Left) 

and Frederick W. Vanderpool, Composers, Who Aided 

the Brooklyn Music School Settlement by Composing 
Songs, Which Mr. Johnson Sang 





Josef Hofmann 


Sailing 
on the Nieuw Amsterdam 
for a Tour of England 
after an Absence from 
That Country of 16 Years 


presentation of Fritz Kreisler, famous 
violinist. The organisation decided to 
tolerate the works of Bach, Beethoven 
and Wagner, but stated that all music 
and musicians of the present day were 
enemies of America. 

1920 


Grand Opera on Tour 

The Scotti Grand Opera Company 
left New York on Sept. 12, for South 
Bend, Ind., where it will open its fourth 
coast-to-coast tour, visiting fourteen 
states. Seven subscription performances 
are scheduled in the Exposition Audi- 
torium in San Francisco. 

1920 





PHILHARMONIC LEAGUE 
LISTS SEASON’S PLANS 





Attendance at Two Private Concerts, 
Choice of Lecture Courses, Are 
Among Privileges offered 
The Philharmonic-Symphony League 
of New York, non-profit organization 
organized in 1938 to increase the 
knowledge and appreciation of sym- 
phonic music and to stimulate a wider 
public interest in the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, will again offer 
educational and musical privileges in the 
1940-41 season, Membership is open to 

all and annual dues are $10.00. 

Privileges are: admission for mem- 
ber and guest to two private evening 
concerts by the Philharmonic under 
John Barbirolli in the Plaza Hotel Ball- 
room, a choice of one of four lecture 
courses, two seats for a regular Sunday 
afternoon concert and six monthly bul- 
letins of information. Guest tickets may 
be purchased, in addition, for the lec- 
tures for $1.25 each and for the private 
lectures at $2.00 each. 

The four lecture courses are as fol- 
lows: 

Ten lecture courses covering the regu- 
lar programs of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony by Dr. Marion Rous, successive 
Fridays, 11:00 a. m., beginning Oct. 11, in 
Carnegie Hall Art Gallery. 

Ten lectures on ‘A Listener’s Course in 
Music Fundamentals’, successive Wednes- 
days at 5:30 p. m., beginning Oct. 16, in 


the Town Hall. 


Ten lectures on ‘The Evolution of Sym- 
phonic Music’, successive Thursdays, 5:30 
p. m., beginning Oct. 17, at The Town 
Hall. 

Ten lectures on ‘Basic Principles Ap- 
plied to Type’, successive Wednesdays, be- 
ginning Feb. 5, at The Town Hall. 





Wickenden to Direct Opera Guild 


Mrs. August Belmont, chairman of 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild, made 
known the appointment of Homer 
Wickenden as director of the Guild, on 
Sept. 11. Mr. Wickenden until recently 
was general director of the United Hos- 
pital Fund of New York, having served 
it for eleven years. The new director, 
in addition to his musical background, 
has been assistant director of the New 
York Community Trust, and has been 
affiliated with Parent-Teacher activities 
in progressive schools. Mr. Wickenden 
will participate in the extension work 
of the Opera Guild, including educa- 
tional work in music appreciation and 
the publication of the weekly Opera 
News. 





Son Is Born to Yehudi Menuhin 


Mrs. Yehudi Menuhin, wife of the 
violinist, gave birth to her second child, 
a son, in Melbourne, Australia, on Aug. 
18. The baby was named Krov. The 
parents have been visiting at the home 
of Mr. Menuhin’s sister, Hephzibah 
Menuhin Nicholas, since the complet- 
ing of the violinist’s recent concert tour. 
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ZOO OPERA SEASON 
ENDS IN CINCINNATI 


Noted Singers Appear in Final 
Weeks of Summer Series— 
Benefit Held 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 10.—The opera 
forces at the Zoo turned to Wagner for 
two of the performances in the fifth 
week at the series. “Tannhauser’, with 
Elisabeth Rethberg appearing as Elisa- 
beth was presented on July 30 and Aug. 
2. The evenness of the Wagnerian so- 
prano’s tone made the performances 
notable events. Arthur Carron sang the 
title role in a thoroughly capable man- 
ner. The Landgrave was adequately 
sung by Lorenzo Alvari, Wolfram was 
interpreted by Francis Row and Venus 
by Elsa Zebranska. Other members of 
the cast included Giuseppe Cavadore, 
Wilfred Engelman, Igor Gutman, Ger- 
ald Eggleston and Josephine Imbus. 

A ballet of excellent proportions was 
nicely staged, the Three Graces being 
Myrrl Elwood, Annette Frank and 
Mary Elizabeth Maddox. Unfortunately, 
the choruses are not big enough to 
present this type of music satisfactorily. 
The orchestra, under the dynamic di- 
rection of Fausto Cleva, did some of its 
best work of the season. 

Gounod’s ‘Faust’ opened the week on 
July 28, and was repeated on Aug. 1. 
For this work an excellent cast was 
gathered and the performance was a 
most gratifying one. Nicola Moscona 
was an evil looking Mephistopheles, 
who sang with pleasurable artistry. The 
role of Marguerite was_ successfully 
filled by Vivian Della Chiesa. The per- 
sonable Robert Weede again displayed 
the beauty of his voice when he sang 
the role of Valentine. The part of Faust 
was nicely interpreted by Raoul Jobin. 
Mildred Ippolito sang the ‘Flower 
Song’ very well in her interpretation 
of Siebel and Helen Nugent was the 
Martha. Wilfred Engelman sang Wag- 
ner in a most satisfactory manner. The 
ballet was well staged and the orchestra 
conducting by Mr. Cleva contributed 
much to the evening’s success. 

Donizetti’s ‘Lucia’ was the other 
work of the week, presented on July 31 
and Aug. 3. Josephine Tuminia was the 
Lucia, and displayed a coloratura voice 
of exceptional quality. Angelo Pilotto 
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Reuben Lawson 


LEADING SINGERS OF CINCINNATI OPERA 
In a Moment of Leisure During the Cincinnati Opera Season Are (from the Left): Robert 
Weede, Baritone of the Metropolitan; Vivien Della Chiesa, Soprano; Raoul Jobin, Tenor of 
the Metropolitan; Mildred Ippolito, Soprano; and Wilfred Engelman, Baritone of the 
Metropolitan 


was Lord Henry Ashton, and again 


turned in a thoroughly satisfactory per- 
formance. Mario Palermo sang the role 
of Edgar, while Lorenzo Alvari was the 
Chaplain. Mildred Ippolito as Alice, 
and Giuseppe Cavatore as Lord Arthur 
Bucklaw were excellent. Luigi De Ce- 
sare sang the part of Norman. 

The orchestra acquitted itself well un- 
der the direction of Louis Dell’Orefice. 
The harp solo as played by Vojmir Attl 
as the Prelude to the Garden Scene was 
outstanding and Alfred Fenboque de- 
serves credit for his flute obbligato in 
the Mad Scene. 

The last week of the opera season 
was devoted to repeat performances of 
what seemed to be the favorite pro- 
grams in the current series. There 
were, however, some changes in the 
casts, giving a new interest. On Aug. 
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Making The Grade 


The cream of the younger generation of musicians 
selected, after three gruelling sets of auditions before 
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4, Verdi’s ‘Otello’ was performed with 
the cast including Rose Tentoni, Helen 
Beatty, Giovanni Martinelli, Angelo 
Pilotto and Lorenzo Alvari. On Aug. 6, 
Verdi’s ‘Aida’ was heard, with Elisa- 
beth Rethberg in the title role, and Elsa 
Zebranska, Arthur Carron, Angelo Pi- 
lotto and Virgilio Lazzari completing 
the cast. Others were: On Aug. 7, 
Bizet’s ‘Carmen’, with Coe Glade, 
Raoul Jobin, Vivian Della Chiesa, Jo- 
seph Royer and Lorenzo Alvari; on 
Aug. 8, Puccini’s ‘Madame Butterfly’, 
with James Melton, Rose Tentoni, 
Helen Beatty, Joseph Royer, Lorenzo 
Alvari; on Aug. 9, Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto’, 
with Robert Weede in the title role, and 
Josephine Tuminia, Elsa Zebranska, 
Raoul Jobin, Virgilio Lazzari filling out 
the cast; on Aug. 10, Verdi’s ‘Il Trova- 
tore’, with Elisabeth Rethberg, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Robert Weede, Coe 
Glade and Virgilio Lazzari. 

On Aug. 11 the members of the com- 
pany who were still in town donated 
their services once again to a benefit 
performance. This time it served to 
decrease the deficit that remained at the 
close of the season. The benefit per- 
formance attracted a large audience and 
once again a varied program including 
operatic arias, scenes and some songs 
was presented in a highly finished style. 

VALERIA ADLER 





Leo Kopp Weds Hazel Mattson 

Cuicaco, Sept. 1—Leo Kopp, assist- 
ant conductor of the Chicago Opera, was 
married recently to Hazel Mattson of St. 
Paul. Miss Mattson was a member of 
the St. Paul Civic Opera Company and 
of a concert chorus, both of which Mr. 
Kopp has been directing. C. Q. 





Sari Biro Gives Recital in Lawrence, 
L. L 

Sari Biro, pianist, began her 1940- 
41 season with a concert at Lawrence, 
L. I., on Aug. 30. Among her engage- 
ments are Louisville, Ky., where she 
will be soloist with the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra, Memphis, Tallahassee, Pensa- 
cola, Richmond and Denver. 





NEW OPERA GROUP 
FORMED IN SYRACUSE 


Gualillo Chosen Chairman of As 
sociation—Units to Be from 
Upstate Cities 


SyRACUSE, Sept. 5.—Formation of 
New York State Opera Associatio: 
with representation in upstate cities, i 
now in progress in Syracuse. At a pre 
liminary meeting held recently Nich 
las D. Gualillo, conductor of the Syra 
cuse Symphony, was named chairma: 
of the organization committee. 

Fifty music leaders from Buffalo 
Rochester, Syracuse and Utica attende: 
the preliminary session at which D: 
Gualillo outlined the objectives of th: 
association. 

“We hope that each city will hav: 
its own unit association”, he said, ‘‘then 
by working with a central committee we 
could bring to each city singers from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company to 
take leading parts in the operas put on 
by different localities.” 


Hope for New Stimulus 

Dr. Matthew Lundquist, of Niagara 
Falls, said the association would provide 
an objective for singers in each com- 
munity. Mrs. Nell Blaich, of Syracuse, 
expressed the belief that “something 
more than straight choral work is 
needed to capture the interest of local 
singers. The opera will provide just 
what is needed”. 

The organization committee, which 
will conduct a series of meetings to 
make plans for the permanent organiza- 
tion, includes Johannes Magendanz, 
Peter Capelli, Harry Markson, Utica; 
John A. Urciullo, Victor Miller, Mrs. 
Blaich, John Clough, Melville Clark, 
Syracuse; the Rev. Antonio Perrata, 
Rochester, and Dr. Lundquist, Niagara 
Falls. 

Serving as ex-officio members of the 
committee will be Ellis K. Baldwin and 
George Morath, Utica, and John Garro 
and Mrs. E. Van Doermer, Syracuse. 








René Le Roy to Return to U. S. 
René Le Roy, French fluitist, recently 
notified his manager, Annie Friedberg, 
that he will soon leave for the United 
States to begin his concert tour in Oc- 
tober. 
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SIMON BARER 
RUSSIAN PIANIST 


The Titan of the Keyboard 
Steinway Piano 


TRAPP FAMILY 
SINGERS 


Dr. Franz Wasner, Conductor 


Unique programs a capella 
in authentic costumes of 
classical and folk music 
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World Famous Spanish ’Cellist 


4th American Tour 


EMILE BAUME 
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Helen Olheim 


American Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
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Steinway Pianos 
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AMERICA’S GREAT 
ONE WOMAN THEATRE 


“Entertainment is her business, and she knows 
her business.”—The New Yorker. 

















MURIEL 
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Lyric Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera 











AT MUSIC MOUNTAIN 


The Gordon Quartet Plays Host to Its Solo- 

ists: From the Left Are Samuel Weiss, Alice 

Hufstader, Robert Hufstader, Jacques Gor- 
don, Fritz Magg and Ruth Cabbage 


FALLS VILLAGE, Conn., Sept. 5.—Alice 
Hufstader, soprano; Ruth Cabbage, 
flutist, and Robert Hufstader, pianist, 
were the assisting artists on the second 
program in a series of chamber music 
concerts presented by the Gordon String 
Quartet on Aug. 3 at Music Mountain. 
Mrs. Hufstader sang two cantatas by 
Dr. Arne arranged by Mr. Hufstader 
for soprano, string quartet and flute. 
The quartet was also heard in works by 
Schumann and Haydn. 


SUMMER SYMPHONY 
CLOSES IN PORTLAND 


Gershkovitch Conducts Open Air 
Series—Ivan Petroff Sings 
on Final Program 


PorTLAND, OreE., Sept. 10.—A series 
of six open-air concerts, presented by 
Summer Symphony, Inc., was con- 
cluded, on Aug. 19. A full moon shone 
upon an audience of 4,000 that ap- 
plauded vigorously the Portland Sym- 
phony, conducted by Jacques Gershko- 
vitch. Ivan Petroff, Bulgarian bari- 
tone, was the soloist. Walter W. R. 
May, manager, announced there would 
be no deficit. 

‘Ride of the Valkyries’, ‘Nutcracker 
Suite’, a Brahms Hungarian dance and 
Tchaikovsky’s Overture, ‘1812’, were 
well interpreted. Mr. Petroff was heard 
with the orchestra in arias from ‘Pag- 
liacci’, ‘Carmen’ and ‘Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera’ and in a group of songs, with 
Margaret Notz Steinmetz at the piano. 

Mr. Gershkovitch, in recognition of 
American composers, led the orchestra 
in two Gershwin works and McDon- 
ald’s ‘Rhumba’ in the program, on Aug. 
12. Harry Fields and Marlene Fin- 
gerle, duo-pianists, entertained an audi- 
ence of 4,760 with a medley from Gersh- 
win’s ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ and tran- 
scriptions arranged by Fields. Several 
encores were added. 

JoceLyN FouLKEs 
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SAN ANTONIO HEARS 
FLAGSTAD CONCERT 


Soprano Is Soloist in Program of 
Wagner Excerpts with Mc- 
Arthur Conducting 

SAN ANTONIO, TEex., Sept. 10.—Kir- 
sten Flagstad drew a capacity audience 
for her appearance in a Wagnerian pro- 
gram on Aug. 20, in the open air 
Sunken Garden Theatre. Approval was 
loudly demonstrated for the soprano, 
who sang Senta’s Ballade from the 
‘Flying Dutchman’, ‘Dich teure Halle’ 
from ‘Tannhauser’, ‘Elsa’s Dream’ from 
‘Lohengrin’, ‘Du bist der Lenz’ from 
‘Die Walkiire’ and ‘Love-Death’ from 
‘Tristan and Isolde’. 

An orchestra of 65 resident and Hous- 
ton musicians, conducted by Edwin 
McArthur, accompanied Mme. Flag- 
stad and played in addition Overtures 
to ‘The Flying Dutchman’, ‘Tann- 
hauser’, ‘Die Meistersinger’ and ‘Ride 
of the Valkyries’ from ‘Die Walkiire’. 


Tuesday Musical Receives Bequest 


Announcement has been made that 
the will of Harry Hertzberg, who died 
on Aug. 12, holds a bequest of one-third 
the valuable estate to the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club, founded by his mother, Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg in 1901. In addition 
$10,000 is given to the club, to be 
known as the Anna Hertzburg Fund 
for Music for the purpose of creating 
a revolving loan tund for students’ 
musical education. Books pertaining to 
music from his rare library will be 
added to the Anna Hertzberg Music 
Library of the Tuesday Musical Club. 
A Mason and Hamlin grand piano in- 
herited from his mother is included 
in the bequest. Also valuable jewelry 
which is to be sold by Mrs. John B. Al- 
bright and Mrs. Leonard Brown, trus- 
tees of the Hall of Music, and proceeds 
used for a pipe organ. It was also 
directed that $5,000 should be expended 
for the erection of an artistic statue or 
memorial fountain, typifying some 
phase of music, in front of the hall, to 
be executed jointly by Pompeo Cop- 
pini and Waldine Tauch. 

GENEVIEVE TUCKER 








Siegal to Return to Seattle Symphony 

SEATTLE, WaAsH., Sept. 10.—Ruth 
Allen McCreery, executive secretary of 
the Seattle Symphony, recently an- 
nounced that Fritz Siegal will return to 
his post as concertmaster of the orches- 
tra in October. Mr. Siegal has been 
with Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of 
the orchestra, at San Diego for the 
Summer season. A gala opening con- 
cert is planned for Oct. 21 with 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 4 in E Minor 
occupying the leading place on the pro- 
gram, Overture to ‘Leonore’, No. 3, by 
Beethoven ; two poems, ‘Winter’ and 
‘Spring’, by Bloch, and ‘Les Preludes’, 
by Liszt, will also be played. 

N. D. B. 

Martin Added to Chicago Opera Staff 

Cuicaco, Sept. 3—Thomas P. Mar- 
tin has been added to the list of assist- 
ant conductors of the Chicago opera. 
He has served the St. Louis Grand 
Opera Association for the last three 
seasons in a similar capacity C. Q. 
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World Famous 
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and Dancers 


NICHOLAS KOSTRUKOFF 
Musical Director 
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Sensational Violinist 


7 Appearances with N. Y. Philharmonic 
3rd American Tour 
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A New and Exotic 
Recital Personality 


PAUL ROBESON 


The Great Negro Singer 
Available Oct. to Jan. 
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“Not for a decade has there been such 
an exciting debut.”—John a 
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Arturo Toscanini Conducts the NBC Symphony in a Rehearsal at the Colon Theatre 


in Buenos Aires 





The Maestro Takes a Turn on Deck. (Right) 


Members of the NBC Symphony Form 
Band and Parade on Shipboard 










Mr. Toscanini and Samuel Chotzinoff, 
Director of Serious Music at NBC, Find 
It Warm on the S.S. Brazil Bound for 
Rio and the "Good Neighbour" Tour 








PUERTO RICO PLANS 
FESTIVAL OF OPERA 


Pro Arte Society Sponsors New 
Series—Metropolitan Opera 
Artists to Appear 


San Juan, Puerto Rico, Sept. 2.— 
Sponsored by Pro Arte, leading musical 
society of Puerto Rico, an operatic fes- 
tival featuring artists of the New York 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will be 





waite 


staged in the vast air-conditioned audi- 
torium of the University of Puerto Rico 
at Rio Piedras, a suburb of San Juan. 
The operatic festival will begin on 
Sept. 26 and will run for one full week, 
presenting on successive nights such 
favorite operas as “Tosca’, ‘Rigoletto’, 
‘La Bohéme’, ‘La Traviata’, ‘Il Trova- 
tore’, ‘Il Pagliacci’ and ‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana’, and ‘Madame Butterfly’. 


Singers Announced 


Among the principals are Nino Mar- 
tini, Helen Jepson, Carolina Segrera, 
Francisco Naya, Ethelyne Holt, Hilda 
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Burke, Désiré Defrére, Laszlo Halasz, 
Arthur Carron, Nino Ruisi, Pompilio 
Malatesta, Josephine Tuminia, Wildred 


Engleman, Ludovico Oliviero, Mario 
Palermo, Adele Varneri, Francesco 
Valentino, Leonard Warren, Delfina 


Samoiloff and Georgette Bourdon. 
The operas will be staged under the 
direction of Giorgio D’Andria. 
StevE HANNAGAN 





New Lake George Symphony Gives First 
Concert 

LAKE GeorceE, N. Y., Sept. 3.—The 
newly-formed symphony on _ Lake 
George gave its first concert at Bolton 
Central School on Sept. 1 under the 
leadership of William Hacker, conduc- 
tor and pianist. The program included 
Mozart’s ‘Eine Kleine Nacht Musik’, 
Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, 
Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll’ and the Alle- 
gretto for Strings by Henry Holden 
Huss. Among the residents who made 
possible this first concert by the group 
are Mr. and Mrs. Sidney B. Homer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Huss, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
G. Beckers, Dr. and Mrs. Edwin B. 
Jenks, Mrs. Louis F. Hyde and Mme. 
DeCope Stengel. 





Gruen Plays New Sonata in St. Louis 
St. Louis, Sept. 10.—Rudolph Gruen, 
composer and pianist, presented his new 
Sonata Op. 29 in a recital at the 
Kroeger School of Music on Aug. 27. 
The work is built upon a tone relation- 
ship of the composer’s construction. Mr. 
Gruen also played his piano transcrip- 
tion of a Bach Organ Prelude and Fugue. 





MEXICO SYMPHONY 
COMPLETES SEASON 


Chavez Conducts All-Beethoven 
List at Final Concert — 
Many New Works Heard 
Mexico, D. F., Sept. 9—Carlos Cha 
vez conducted the Symphony Orchestr 
of Mexico in the final concerts of th: 
1940 Mexican season on Sept. 6, an 
8 at the Palace of Fine Arts, Mexic: 





City. The all-Beethoven program con 
sisted of the First and Ninth sym 
phonies. 


This season’s repertory has brought 
many Beethoven works. For his open- 
ing program on June 21, Mr. Chavez 
arranged a Beethoven program, con 
sisting of the ‘Leonore’ Overtures Nos 
1 and 3, and the Fourth and Seventh 
symphonies. Subsequent concerts in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Third and Eighth 
Symphonies, the ‘Emperor’ Concerto, 
the ‘Prometheus’ Overture, and Music 
for a Ritterballet. 

As guest conductor for two mid- 
season weeks, Igor Stravinsky led his 
‘Petruchka’, ‘Jeu de Cartes’, ‘Fire Bird’, 
‘Apollon Musagete’, and Tchaikovsky’s 
Second Symphony. 

Soloists Welcomed 

Soloists who appeared with Mr. 
Chavez in August included the ’cellist, 
Emanuel Feuermann, and Eugene List, 
young American pianist. Mr. Feuer- 
mann’s last appearance with the orches- 
tra took place on Sept. 1, when he 
played the Schumann ’Cello Concerto. 

As in years past, contemporary works 
were prominent in the programs. 
Among those played were Roy Harris’s 
Third Symphony, Prokofieff’s ‘Peter 
and the Wolf’, Villa-Lobos’s Choros 
No. 8, Milhaud’s ‘Suite Provencale’, Si- 
belius’s “‘Tapiola’, Shostakovitch’s Fifth 
Symphony, Bartdk’s Rapsody for piano 
and orchestra, a Suite by Rodolfo 
Halffter, Ponce’s ‘Ferial’, two prize- 
winning Mexican works, one by Con- 
treras, and the other, a symphonic poem 
called ‘Cacahuamilpa’, by A. De Elias, 
and Chavez’s famous Dance Symphony, 
‘FP.’ 

The current season of the Symphony 
of Mexico marks its twelfth consecu- 
tive year. As before, it presented, in 
addition to its regular subscription 
series, free concerts for workers and 
free concerts for children. 





Pinza Studies ‘Cyrano’ with Damrosch 

Ezio Pinza, basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will sing the title role 
of Walter Damrosch’s ‘Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac’ in concert form in February with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under the baton of the composer. Mr. 
Pinza has been studying the part with 
Mr. Damrosch. The singer will begin 
his fall concert tour with an appearance 
in Fort Worth, Tex., on Oct. 4. After 
singing eight performance with the San 
Francisco Opera Company, he will ap- 
pear with the Chicago Opera Company. 
With the opening of the new opera sea- 
son in New York in December, Mr. 
Pinza will begin his fourteenth year 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 





General Platoff Chorus Begins Tour in 
New Mexico 

The General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus of Caucasian singers and 
dancers opens a tour of more than sev- 
enty-five cities at State College, New 
Mexico, on Sept. 30 under the direc- 
tion of the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau. The chorus recently completed a 
tour of Mexico. 


























ALDERWICK TO LEAD 
UTICA ORCHESTRA 


Chosen as Co-Conductor With 
Shute, Filling Post Left 
Vacant by Gualillo 
Utica, N. Y., Sept. 1—When the 
Utica Civic Orchestra starts its 1940-41 
concert season it will have Edgar J. 

Alderwick as its new co-conductor. 
Mr. Alderwick, who more than two 
decades ago organized the Utica Sym- 
phony, this city’s 
first orchestra of 
any size, was elected 
co-conductor with 
Berrian R. Shute 
of Clinton, at the 
annual meeting of 
the Civic Musical 
Society. He will 
take the place of 
Nicholas D. Gua- 
lillo, resigned, who 
left Utica late in 
January after he 
withdrew from his 
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post with the Civic Musical Society fol- 
lowing a heated argument over the pro- 
posed dance as well as musical presenta- 
tion of the ‘Dance of the Seven Veils’ 
in Utica as part of a symphony program 
conducted by Dr. Gualillo, With Gua- 
lillo’s removal to Syracuse the contro- 
versy died down. 
Gosling Replaces Jones 

At the annual meeting of the Civic 
Musical Society, Harry R. Gosling was 
elected to take the place of Miles W. 
Jones, retiring president, who had op- 
posed the presentation of the dance. 

A native of Utica, Mr. Alderwick has 
studied with Sevick in Prague and with 
Eylau in Berlin. For three years he 
taught in the College of Fine Arts at 
Syracuse University, followed by a 
period of study in Boston with Felix 
Winternitz. For three years he studied 
conducting with Albert Stoessel. There 
followed a period at the Curtis School 
in Philadelphia where he worked with 
Karl Flesh and Michael Press. 

Etutis K. BALDWIN 


LOUISVILLE TO HEAR 
THREE ORCHESTRAS 


1940-41 Season Boasts Symphony, 
and Recital Series by Local 
and Visiting Artists 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., Sept. 6.—Although 
all plans are not completed for the 
1940-41 season of music in Louisville, 
enough has been done to enable music 
lovers to know that the season will be a 
long and brilliant one. 

Three series of orchestral concerts 
are scheduled, namely, the Cincinnati 
Symphony, the Louisville Civic Arts 
Association and the Louisville Sym- 
phony. The Community Concert Series 
will bring five outstanding attractions 
and the Chamber Music Society will 
present three. The Music Committee 
of the Woman’s Club will bring three, 
and in the course of the season J. H. 
Thuman, of Cincinnati, will present the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo and others 
not yet made public. There will also be 
local recitals and concerts by the music 
department of the University of Louis- 
ville, of which Dwight Anderson is 
dean. 

The six annual concerts to be pre- 
sented by the Cincinnati Symphony will 
include three major concerts to be given 
in the evening and three concerts for 
children to be given in the afternoons 
of the same days. Eugene Goossens 
will conduct all of these, and they will 
be given at the Memorial Auditorium. 
The dates are Oct. 29, Feb. 3 and 
April 15. 

The Louisville Civic Arts Associa- 
tion, under the direction of Robert F. 
Whitney and Frederic A. Cowles, will 
also give all their concerts at the Me- 
morial Auditorium. These will num- 
ber five, the first of which is scheduled 
for Oct. 21, at which time an orchestral 
concert will be given with a soloist to 
be announced. This will be directed by 
Mr. Whitney. The second is a purely 
orchestral concert under Mr. Whitney 
and will be presented on Dec. 2. Fred- 
eric Cowles will conduct the third con- 
cert, on Dec. 10, at which time the 
Louisville Chorus will present a pro- 
gram of part songs. The fourth con- 
cert, on Feb. 17, will be orchestral, 
and Vronsky and Babin will be the 
soloists. For the final concert the com- 
bined forces of the chorus and orches- 
tra will offer a major choral work on 
April 21. 

The Louisville Community Concert 
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Association presents annually one offrom ‘The Hamlet of A. MacLeish’. 


the finest and most popular series of 
concerts given at the Memorial Audi- 
torium. This series is under the local 
management of William G. Meyers. On 
Oct. 7 he will introduce Bidu Sayou, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. On Nov. 14 he will bring 
Francescatti, French violinist. On 
Jan. 27 Simon Barer, Russian pianist, 
will play here for the first time. Charles 
Kullman, Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
will be the attraction for March 27, and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Eu- 
gene Ormandy, will round out the sea- 
son on April 30. 

The Louisville Symphony, conducted 
by Joseph Horvath, is the oldest or- 
chestra in the city, and will be heard 
in five concerts during the season, at 
the Scottish Rite auditorium. Soloists 
will be announced later. 

The recitals of the Louisville Cham- 
ber Music Society will be given at the 
Playhouse, on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. The dates are 
not available, but the Coolidge String 
Quartet, Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsi- 
chordist, and the Belgian String 
Quartet, with a pianist, will be heard. 

On Dec. 4 the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo will come to the Memorial Audi- 
torium under the management of J. H. 
Thuman of Cincinnati. 

Dwight Anderson, dean of the Music 
School of the University of Louisville, 
presents during the season a series of 
recitals and concerts by faculty mem- 
bers and advanced students, in the 
Speed Music Room of the University. 

The list of attractions to be presented 
by the Woman’s Club has not yet been 
made public. Harvey PEAKE 





NATIVE MUSIC GIVEN 
AT YADDO FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 3) 


songs sung by Miss Luening. Walling- 
ford Riegger’s String Quartet, a Prelude 
and Fugue by Alan Hovaness, and a 
‘Pastoral’ and ‘Burlesque’ from Serenade 
for oboe, violin and ’cello by Joseph 
Wagner followed. Clark Eastman was 
represented by an Andante for Strings. 
A Sinfonietta for chamber orchestra by 
the late Charles Naginski, who was 
drowned last month while attending the 
Berkshire Festival, closed the final pro- 
gram. Composers, artists and guests met 
for a discussion period after the last 
event. 


Works of Interest 


Among the generous and diverse fare 
offered, a large proportion of works at- 
tracted interest, including Normand 
Lockwood’s Quintet for piano and 
strings; David Diamond’s Concerto for 
chamber orchestra with the composer 
conducting the Yaddo Chamber Ensem- 
ble; John Duke’s Suite for Viola alone, 
played by Louise Rood; Wendell 
Keeney’s Sonatina for Piano; Henry 
Cowell’s Chorales and Ostinati, Nos. 1 
and 2, for oboe and piano; Paul Cres- 
ton’s Concertino for Marimba and or- 
chestra, which he wrote for Ruth Stu- 
ber, the soloist, and David Van Vactor’s 
Divertimento for chamber orchestra. 

Other music of interest included 
Arthur Cohn’s String Quartet No. 4, 
Op. 24; Lionel Nowak’s Piano Suite; 
Otto Luening’s Three Inventions for 
Piano; Robert Palmer’s Piano Sonata, 
played by Mr. Kirkpatrick; Music for 
Strings, by Paul Pisk, who will soon 
become an American citizen, and Rosse 
Lee Finney’s ‘Bleheris, a Monody’, 
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The complete programs were as fol- 


lows: 
Sept. 7, Afternoon 
Denies Giaareek.... .. siecassasnudkeente Roy Harris 
Songs by..Ives, Chanler, Letch and Bowles 
CED: S555 6k 000000 dosceseantine Quincy Porter 
FS ras 
PE: win cadiaeeasénesede Richard Donovan 
a | a Se eee Ross Lee Finney 
RE ere Charles Naginski 
Sept. 7, Evening 
Ss. a, eee John Duke 
Sonatina for Piano............ Wendell Keeney 
ORR ere Robert Laidlaw 
Chorales and Ostinati............ Henry Cowell 
COREE , .wedectathees swede Norman Lockwood 
Concerto for Chamber Orchestra 


David Diamond 
Concertino for Marimba and Orchestra 
Paul Creston 


Sept. 8, Morning 
Seri Cage 6 ies0c cca nscnetaien Arthur Cohn 
Three Inventions for Piano....Otto Luening 
Pe II vo os06ctesincusiies Gail Kubik 
Suite for Flute and Piano......Lionel Nowak 
“Five Speeds Forward”.........../ Alvin Etler 
,.  . \RRRR RR cr. < Robert Palmer 
DE GP ONG, . cvcccccceccoussans Paul Pisk 


Divertimento for Orchestra 
David Van Vactor 
Sept. 8, Afternoon 
| ee eer Mary Howe 
er Bodenhorn, Arthur Farwell, 
Thomas Ryan, Herbert Elwell, Ernst Bacon 
String Quartet............ Wallingford Riegger 
Prelude and Fugue............ lan Hovaness 
“Pastoral” and “Burlesque”... Joseph Wagner 
“‘Wise-Apple Five”............ obert McBride 
Andante, for String Orchestra 
Clark Eastham 
Sinfonietta, for Chamber Orchestra 
Charles Naginski 
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DENVER WELCOMES 
LHEVINNES’ RECITAL 


Annual Summer Opera Series 
Presents ‘Blossom Time’ Be- 
fore Huge Throngs 


Denver, Cot., Sept. 10.—Josef and 
Rosina Lhevinne appeared in joint re- 
cital at the Broadway Theatre on July 
15. In spite of the warm weather a 
large audience greeted these popular 
artists. Two-piano works consisted of 
selections by Mozart, Bach, Debussy, 
Rachmaninoff, Ravel and Borodin. 
Josef Lhevinne played a Chopin group. 
The artists were received with much 
enthusiasm and added to the laurels they 
have earned here in previous appear- 
ances. 

The annual summer opera, presented 
under the auspices of the Denver Post, 
was held at Cheesman Park in Denver 
on four evenings beginning July 16. 
The opera this year was ‘Blossom Time’ 
and the performances lived up to the 
former high standards that have been 
set in previous years. The audiences 
ranged from 10,000 to 40,000 at the 
closing performance. It is estimated 
that over 100,000 people heard the opera 
during the four presentations. 

Anne O’Neill, who has been leading 
lady of the summer opera for the last 
five seasons, gave a sympathetic and 
delightful portrayal of the role of 
Mitzi. Ned Greenslit, who has ap- 
peared in three previous operas, gave an 
outstanding performance as Schubert. 
Margaret Daly made her second ap- 
pearance with the organization and gave 
a spirited performance as Bellabruna. 
J. Ellis Jackson, newcomer, was par- 
ticularly pleasing as Baron Schober. 
Other members of the cast who ap- 
peared to excellent advantage were: Sam 
Weiss, Adele Bradford, Zella Smith, 
Ruth Chisholm and Edmund Carr. 

The chorus, which has become one of 
the integral parts of the summer opera 
presentations, this year numbered 150 
voices. They sang with spirit and were 
especially effective in the interpolated 
Schubert’s ‘Omnipotence’. The ballets, 
under the direction of Lillian Cushing, 
danced six Schubert waltzes, which 
added much beauty and charm to the 
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Ottumwa, Iowa, Sept. 10—The 
headquarters’ committee of the Civic 
Music Association were all smiles as 
they counted up the returns on the clos- 
ing night of their annual membership 
week. tir. had the largest audience 


Ottumwa Daily Courier 
OTTUMWA CIVIC MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN IS SUCCESS 
(From the Left) Mrs. Frank Rensch, Mrs. D. K, Neasham, Mrs. E. M. Epperson, Mrs. C. Majors, 
Mrs. Stoltz, and Mr. Harlowe Dean, Civic Concert Service Representative, Who Assisted Them 
During Their Campaign, and Mr. Holloway 


enrolled in the eleven years their asso- 
ciation has functioned. Mrs. Paul 
Stoltz, president, announced that Fritz 
Kreisler, the Cincinnati Symphony, 
Anne Jamison and Conrad Thibault will 
be presented this season. 





suninan MEE 





aitieiaah ee C. Kendel again 
served as producer and director. 

The Municipal Band, under the baton 
of Henry Everett Sachs, opened its 
summer season at City Park on July 7 
with an audience that taxed the capacity 
of the park. Mr. Sachs has gathered to- 
gether a fine group of musicians with 
Albert Mancini of the Detroit Sym- 
phony serving as solo cornetist for the 
season. Anne O’Neill appeared as the 
soprano soloist, singing “The Waltz 
Song’ from ‘Romeo and Juliet’, Her 
lovely voice, was heard to excellent ad- 
vantage. The program included: the 
introduction to the third act of ‘Lohen- 
grin’ by Wagner; ‘March Slav’ by 
Tchaikvosky; and ‘Espana Rhapsodie’ 


soreoueneenit 


Huta 


by Emanuel Chabrier. 

Josephine Knowles Kendel, president 
of the Colorado State Music Teachers’ 
Association, prepared a summer normal 
session, free to all members of the asso- 
ciation. The course ran from July 15 to 
July 27 and presetned outstanding local 
teachers as instructors and lecturers. 
Everett Jay Hilty is director of the 
school. Edward B. Fleck, Margaret 
Day Grubb and Dorothy Jaeger Bres 
conducted a clinic in piano technique and 
piano materials; Florence Lamont Hin- 
man and Cameron Marshall were in 
charge of a vocal clinic and sessions on 
choral technique; Clarence Hoglund 
discussed problems of organs. 

Joun C. KENDEL 





Seventh Berkshire Festival Closes 


(Continued from page 6) 
British Relief Fund Benefit 


gossamer texture, failed to realize its full 
beauty. 

In a previous paragraph we have men- 
tioned the Allied Relief Fund Benefit for 
— Aid held at Tanglewood on Aug. 


It was a country auction, a three-ringed 
circus, a town meeting and a symphony 
concert all rolled into one, with the rock- 
et’s red glare to put a colorful and rever- 
berating end to the festivities which began 
at 6:00 P. M. and continued until after 
11:00. Technically under the auspices of 
the Berkshire Symphonic Festival and the 
Boston Symphony, the program was as 
follows, and speaks for itself: 

‘Tanglewood on Parade’............ 6:00 to 6:30 
Simultaneous performances by the Berkshire 
Music Center 
In the Shed the Institute Orchestra pre- 

sented: 
‘An Outdoor Overture’..........sssceseees Copland 
Leonard Bernstein conducting 
‘Deh vieni non tardar’ from “The Marriage of 
WENGE dundinthakddbesthwercdcnscautdcdba ozart 
Rose Dirman, soloist 
Richard Bales conducting 


Tolga TH 00% ukcnns opp co ocigvscéen Prokofieff 
Lukas Foss conducting 
ey Ta a bavsdinsiuccksicacecicescs Berlioz 


or Johnson conducting 
aa Theatre the opera department pre- 
Aida’ Bah BD Gi oh GiiNii 6 teri ee downers Verdi 
Amneris 
Radames 
Ellen Repp 
Roland Partridge 
‘The Bartered Bride’ Act 2 Scene 4... 
Kezal 
enik 
ohn Lawler 
George Tinker 


-Smetana 


‘Lohengrin’ Act 2 Scene 2.........eseeeee Wagner 
Isa 
Ortrude 
Marjorie Phelps 
Mary Van Kirk 
‘Rigoletto’ ~-* 2 Scene 2 and 3.....cccccces Verdi 
letto 
Gi da 
Giovanna 
Frank Capelli 
Margaret Martin 
Estelle Morris 
In the Barn the Academy Chorus and Or- 


chestra presented: 
i 20  cicccvcnvacsoosenecdes Handel 
Finale from ‘The st Supper’......... Malipiero 
First Chorus from ‘Das Unaufhorliche’ 
Hindemith 
Prelude from Concerto Grosso for Piano and 
EE inc ckcnsdevanas néveeebikehneicendeuced och 
Concerto for Three Pianos and Strings..... Bach 
FANFARE 
The Manifestation in the Shed.............. 6:40 
"REE can vescnes Composed for the Berkshire 


Music Center by Randall Thompson 
Festival Chorus....G, Wallace Woodworth, cond. 
Archibald Macleish, Presiding 
Sir Louis Beale, K.CM.G. 
His Excellency, Herbert H. Lehman, Gov. 
of New York 
Dorothy Thompson, foreign correspondent 
National Anthems were played by the Boston 
Symphon 
Grand Auction............+. n front of the Boxes 
Owen Johnson, Auctioneer 
(To buy “Berkshire” Mobile Surgical Unit for 
England) 
LA Sr cincisvecanessiotaes Hot New Eng- 
land Supper and wo refreshments served 
In the Garden........ Academy, assisted by 
members of the English Folk Be Society 
of America were seen in English Folk Dances 


FANFARE 
Gala Concert in the Shed..............e000-- 8:40 
‘Pomp and Circumstance’...............ss0++ Elgar 
Combined Boston Symphony and Institute 
Orchestras 
Serge Koussevitzky, condueting 
‘Jupiter’ from ‘The Plamets’................ Holst 
Combined Boston Symphony and Institute 
Orchestras 


Stanley Chapple, conducting 





*Ramda Cameteee scccecccccegessccncees Saint-Saen 
Albert Spalding, soloist 
I Attained the Power’ and ‘Hallucination’ Scen 
from ‘Boris Godounov’...........-. Moussorgsk 
Alexander Kipnis, soloist 
Adagio and Rondo from ‘Cello Concerto’ 
Boccheri: 
Gregor Fiotinerthy 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, ichard Burgi 
conducting 
Choruses from the Mass in B Minor...... Bac! 
‘Hallelujah’ Chorus from “The Messiah’... .Hands 
Festival Chorus and the Boston Symphony 
Serge Koussevitzky, ey ray 4 
Draw for Prige8ic..sccccccscesces At the Flag Po 
by Dorothy Thompson 
Strauss Weatltxes.....crcccsccrceces In the Theat: 
Pops Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler conducting 
FIREWORKS 
If any person among the 8,000 who hear 
the chorus in the ‘Allelulia’ which opene: 
The Manifestation could remain unmoved 
he must surely have been fashioned o 
flint, and from that point forward to th: 
bomb which released the American Flag 
against the dark sky, the evening provide: 
a series of good, old-fashioned thrills. Thus 
Tanglewood in New England, symbolic 0: 
all that is fine in music and letters, con 
tributed its bit toward the preservation oj 
those things equally precious in Old Eng- 
land. We are informed that $20,000 was 
realized from this gala event. 


Rochester Civic Music Association Lists 
Events 

Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 28.—The 
Rochester Civic Music Association’s 
two series of artists’ recitals at the 
Eastman Theatre are as follows: Series 
A: Fritz Kreisler, Oct. 18; the Boston 
Symphony, Dec. 9; José Iturbi, pian- 
ist, Jan. 24; Puccini’s ‘La Tosca’ with 
Armand Tokatyan, tenor; Dusolina Gi- 
annini, soprano, and Joseph Royer, 
baritone, on Feb. 7; and Lotte Leh- 
mann, soprano, on March 21. In Series 
B will be heard Von Flotow’s opera 
‘Martha’, with Josephine Antoine, so- 
prano; Wilbur Evans, baritone; and 
James Melton, tenor, on Nov. 1; Ser- 
gei Rachmaninoff, pianist, on Nov. 22; 
Marion Anderson, contralto, on Jan. 
10; Georges Enesco, violinist, on Feb. 
21, and the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, 
on March 13. M. E. W. 





Denver Municipal Band Ends Season 

Denver, Sept. 5.—The Denver Mu- 
nicipal Band, directed by Henry Sachs, 
completed their summer sessions on 
Aug. 17. The band of fifty players gave 
many concerts during this period which 
were heard by an average audience of 
ten thousand. The program consisted 
of standard works for band, including 


symphonies, overtures, and lighter se- 
lections. 7 CR. 





Nosco Leads Newark WPA Symphony 

Newark, N. J., Aug. 30.—The WPA 
Symphony, conducted by Henri Nosco, 
gave a concert at the Arts High School 
recently. The soloist, Lili Balint, was 
cordially received in a performance of 
Beethoven’s Piano Concerto in B Fiat. 
The program also included the first per- 
formance of George Lessner’s ‘Portrait 
of a Lovely Lady,’ based on a tune by 
Harry Revel, ‘The Loveliness of You’. 

P. G. 


Now Available for 
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DANCING CLASSES 
REHEARSALS 
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The Beautiful 
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Agent 
51 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. MUrray Hill 2-2300 
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PARTICIPANTS IN PASADENA MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Following the Performance of Handel's Oratorio ‘Belshazzar’, Which Received What Was Said 
to Be Its First Major Performance in the United States at the Pasadena Music Festival Held 
in Pasadena, Calif., Recently, the Conductor and Artists Join in Discussion: (Left to Right) 
Douglas Beattie, a Soloist; Sherman Danby, Manager of the Festival Association; Dr. Richard 
Lert, Conductor, and Charles Kullman, Tenor 


ccegeaseentiet Teen tener eaaenonneesenaty suena euenosaneanatunt ieennenete muennuanseaceeenenes tuenenneaseasuee ete ' 


Free Concert and Lecture Series Con- 
tinues in Boston Hatch Memorial 
Boston, Sept. 5.—Although the Es- 

planade Concerts conducted by Arthur 
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Fiedler have closed, activity continues 
to center about the Hatch Memorial 
Shell on the Charles River where, under 
the auspices of the Boston Committee 
for Music Appreciation, free concerts 
and lectures on music suitable for young 
persons have been conducted on Wed- 
nesday mornings during the summer. 
Various musicians of Boston and vicin- 
ity have volunteered their services as 
speakers, and music has been supplied 
through electrical transcription. 
G. M. S. 





Carroll Glenn Ends Active Summer 


Carroll Glenn, American violinist, 
closed an active summer season on Aug. 
20 with a recital at Mystic, Conn., and 
left for Maine where she is preparing 
for a busy winter season with her teach- 
er, Eduard Dethier. Miss Glenn has ap- 
peared recently with the Cleveland 
Summer Orchestra, and has given re- 
citals in Bridgeport, Winthrop College, 
at the Juilliard Summer School and at 
the MacMillan Theatre, Columbia 
University. She also was soloist on Sig- 
ma Alpha Iota Day at the New York 
World’s Fair. 





Michael Bartlett, tenor, sang at a con- 
cert on Sept. 1, in Woodstock, Conn. 
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PHILHARMONIC LISTS 
DATES FOR SOLOISTS 


Barbirolli Will Conduct New 
Music in First Fortnight—Sea- 
son Is Ninety-ninth 


The Philharmonic-Symphony of New 
York will begin its ninety-ninth season 
on the evening of Oct. 10, with a con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall, under the baton 
of John Barbirolli. The program for the 
opening concerts, on Oct. 10, 11 and 13, 
will be announced shortly. 

For the initial fortnight of the new 
season Mr. Barbirolli plans to present 
no soloists but will divide his program 
between symphonies of Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Brahms and Sibelius, and 
one or two short new works. 

The first soloists to be heard will be 
the Russian duo-pianists, Vronsky and 
Babin, on Oct. 24 and 25, who will in- 
troduce to New York Victor Babin’s 
own concerto for two pianos and or- 
chestra, which had its premiere last 
November with the Chicago Symphony 
under Frederick Stock. 


Kaminsky to Return 

Anatol Kaminsky, violinist, who 
made his debut last winter, will be heard 
on Oct. 31 and Nov. 1 in the Mozart 
Concerto in A, No. 5 (K. 219). The 
pianist, Eugene List, appears on Nov. 3 in 
the Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 2 in C 
Minor. Nov. 9 and 10 brings the ’cellist 
Gregor Piatigorsky; Nov. 14 and 15, 
Fritz Kreisler, and Nov. 16 and 17, the 
pianist Artur Rubinstein. 

On Nov. 18 the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, under Mr. Barbirolli, begins its 
second successive fall tour, extending 
between Nov. 18 and Dec. 5. On return, 
Gitta Gradova, pianist, will be soloist 
on Dec. 7 and 8, and Vladimir Horo- 
witz, pianist, on Dec. 12 and 13. Two 
members of the orchestra will be solo- 
ists on Dec. 14 and 15 respectively, as- 
sistant concertmaster John Corigliano, 
and solo ’cellist Joseph Schuster. With 
the private concert for Philharmonic- 
Symphony League members at the 
Hotel Plaza on Dec. 16, Mr. Barbirolli 
conducts his last concert during the first 
half of the season. 

On Dec. 19, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
director of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
will be introduced to Philharmonic- 
Symphony audiences as guest conductor. 
He will present fourteen concerts in all, 
the last on Jan. 12. He will be followed 
by Bruno Walter, who will take the 
baton for another fourteen concerts, 
through Feb. 9. 

On Feb. 20 and 21, Walter Damrosch 
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A NEW DALILA 

Risé Stevens, American Mezzo-Soprano, Who 
Learned the Role in Saint-Saéns's Opera for a 
"“Funcién Extraordinaria’ at the Teatro Colon 
in Buenos Aires. René Maison Appeared as 
Samson and the Performance Was Conducted 
by Albert Wolff, Once of the Metropolitan 

Opera 
will conduct the first performances of 
the new version of his opera ‘Cyano de 
Bergerac’ in concert form. Ezio Pinza 
will sing the title role, Jarmila Novotna 
the part of Roxane, and Charles Kull- 
man that of Christian. 

A special pair of concerts will bring 
Frederick Stock to New York. While 
the Philharmonic-Symphony is playing 
in Chicago, the Chicago Symphony, 
under Mr. Stock, will be heard in Car- 
negie Hall on Nov. 20 and 22, as part 
of the regular subscription series of the 
Philharmonic - Symphony. This ex- 
change of concerts has been arranged 
to celebrate the Golden Jubilee Tour 
of the Chicago orchestra next season. 
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FOUR SINGERS ASSIST 
TORONTO ORCHESTRA 


Carter, Dickenson, Manners and 
Melton Heard on Philharmonic 
Summer Concert Series 





Toronto, Sept. 5.—-Two new singers 
of the Metropolitan Opera were intro- 
duced during August to Toronto audi- 
ences as guest artists with the Toronto 
Philharmonic. On Aug. 8 John Carter, 
tenor, received an ovation from the 
capacity audience in the Arena of the 
University of Toronto. He sang the 
‘Flower Song’ from ‘Carmen’ with the 
orchestra, and a group of English 
songs. The orchestra under Mr. 
Stewart gave as its major contribution 
Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Symphony No. 6. 


On Aug. 15 Jean Dickenson, soprano, 
made her debut appearance in this city. 
She sang “The Shadow Song’ by Meyer- 
beer, with the orchestra, and a group 
of French and English songs with piano 
accompaniment. The flute obbligato 
to her ‘Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark’ was 
played by H. Henry Bradfield. Miss 
Dickenson was enthusiastically received 
by the audience. A special feature of 
this concert was a brilliant performance 
of an ‘Allegro for Strings’ by the Cana- 
dian composer, W. F. Haehnel. The 
composer shared with the orchestra the 
keen appreciation of the audience. Mr. 
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Mieczlaw Miinz, Pianist, Appearing as Soloist With the Toronto Philharmonic, Conducted 
by Reginald Stewart 


Stewart conducted the orchestra in a 
highly exhilarating performance of 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 3. 

On Aug. 22, Lucille Manners, so- 
piano, appeared. Miss Manners has 
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- created a veritable sensation at his New York debut last night.” 


“If the word ‘genius’ has meaning, it is here that we find it.” 
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“Youthful Mathieu astounds Hearers.” 
Thomas Archer, The Gazette, Montreal, Nov. 24, 1939 
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sung in Toronto before and she was 
given a hearty welcome on this return 
visit. She sang the Manon ‘Gavotte’ 
with the orchestra and added to her 
program of French and English songs 
by generous encores. The orchestra 
played Ravel’s ‘Alborado del Gracioso’, 
the Overture to ‘Der Freischiitz’, by 
Weber; Suite ‘Arlesienne’ by Bizet ; 
Bach’s Suite No. 2 in B Minor; and 
the Ballet Music from ‘Faust’. 


Sir Ernest MacMillan Conducts 

Sir Ernest MacMillan, conductor of 
the Toronto Symphony, was guest con- 
ductor of the Toronto Philharmonic 
on Aug. 29. The Peer Gynt Suite No. 
1 by Greig was given such an enthusi- 
astic reception that the orchestra was 
obliged to repeat it. Sir Ernest also 
included the following works: Over- 
ture: ‘The Hebrides’, by Mendelssohn ; 
‘A London’ Symphony by Vaughan 
Williams and ‘Russian Easter Festival’ 
Overture by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

The guest artist for the concert was 
James Melton, tenor, who returned on 
this occasion for his third engagement 
at the Promenade concerts. One of the 
largest audiences ever assembled in the 
Arena expressed appreciation both of 
his program and of the generosity he 
had shown in raising funds at the 
New York World’s Fair for the British 
American Ambulance Corps. Sir Ernest 
directed the orchestra in the accompani- 
ment to Mr. Melton’s singing of the 
Berceuse from ‘Jocelyn’ by Godard and 
of ‘Ah, Moon of My Delight’ by Liza 
Lehmann. The other songs, in which 
Mr. Melton was accompanied by Philip 
Evans at the piano, included: ‘Drink to 
Me Only With Thine Eyes’, ‘Serenade’ 
by Schubert, and ‘Matinata’ by Leon- 
cavallo; to which list he was obliged 
to add many encores. 


Melton Sings at Camp Borden 

Mr. Melton also sang at Camp 
Borden when in Toronto. Arrange- 
ments for his concert were made 
through the co-operation of Major 
General R. O. Alexander, D.S.O., Dis- 
trict Officer Commanding, Military Dis- 
trict No. 2, and Colonel S: A. Lee, 
Camp Commandant, Camp _ Borden, 


following presentation of Mr. Melton’s 
gracious offer by George H. K. Mit- 
ford, manager of the Promenade con- 
certs. 


Mr. Melton was more than generous 


upon his visit to Camp Borden. H 
sang through his scheduled program i: 
Camp Hall which was filled, and imme 
diately following went over to th 
Y.M.C.A. Hall where he gave his fu 
program in a repeat performance befo: 
a crowd of soldiers in training whic 
filled even the window-spaces. Th 
thanks of the staff and the men « 
Camp Borden were extended to M 
Melton by Major General Alexande: 
A recent honor of interest to Toront 
was the election to the Royal Societ 
of Arts of London, England, of M: 
H. Henry Bradfield, principal flutist « 

the Toronto Philharmonic. 
Rosert H. Roperts 





Hilda Burke to Sing in San Juan 


Hilda Burke, American soprano o' 
the Metropolian Opera Company, has 
been engaged to appear with the Na 
tional Opera Company in’ San Juan, 
Porto Rico, where she will sing the title 
role in ‘Madame Butterfly’ and Nedda 
in ‘Pagliacci’ during the week of Sept. 
26. Upon her return from Porto Rico, 
Miss Burke will start her fall concert 
tour, which will take her to 30 cities 
throughout the United States, with an 
appearance as guest soloist with the 
New Jersey Orchestra in Orange, 
N. J., on Oct. 21. She will return to 
New York in December for the Metro- 
politan Opera season. 





Balogh Plans Concert Tour 

Erno Balogh, composer-pianist, who 
gave more than fifty concerts last sea- 
son in the United States and Canada, 
will open his 1940-41 concert tour with 
a New York recital at Town Hall on 
Oct. 15. Mr. Balogh’s tour this sea- 
son will include concerts in New York 
State, New Jersey, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Iowa, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas and Florida. Mr. 
Balogh’s composition, ‘Divertimento for 
String Orchestra’, is scheduled for sev- 
eral performances during this season. 
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Opera Sung at Mozart Festival in Asheville, N. C. 





‘A School for Lovers’, “Stream- 
lined” Version of ‘Cosi fan 
Tutte’, Sung—Norman Cordon 
Offers Arias—Chamber Music 
Matine Given 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Sept. 10. 

\ OZART the vocal composer, for 
4 three years subservient to the in- 
strumentalist, finally came into his own 
at Asheville’s fourth annual Mozart 
Festival which ended on Aug. 28. The 
leading soloist of the festival was Nor- 
man Cordon, bass-baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera and native of North 
Carolina. The final program was de- 
voted to the comic opera ‘Cosi fan Tutte’, 
and both the other concerts of the three 
day series featured vocal works. On 
the instrumental side of the ledger must 
be noted the orchestral works conducted 
by the organizer and director of the fes- 
tival, Thor Johnson, and by the asso- 
ciate Conductor, Joseph DeNardo, as 
well as various chamber compositions. 

It was on Tuesday evening that the 
amicable Mr. Cordon delighted some 
2,000 persons at Asheville’s Civic Audi- 
torium with impersonations of Figaro 
in ‘Se vuol ballare’ and ‘Aprite un po’, 
of Don Giovanni serenading, and of 
Leporello. Sonorous, fluent vocalization 
and rare imagination were at all times 
in evidence, but it was the amorous 
Don’s Serenade (accompanied by Vladi- 
mir Lukashuk), that the audience clam- 
ored successfully to hear again. 


Opera Given in English 


For more complete and less familiar 
opera there was the ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ 
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which Clifford Bair and his Salem Col 
lege students presented as ‘A School for 
Lovers’ on Wednesday evening in Civic 
Auditorium. Like last year’s ‘Figaro’, 
this production in English was some- 
what “streamlined” to hurdle staging 
problems, to lighten the load of youth- 
ful players, and to attract an audience of 
varied opera-going experience. Within 
these minor ramifications the show was 
a huge success, the habitually under- 
rated score more than making up in 
sensuous charm and ironic humor for 
what it lacked in dramatic depth. 
Bair’s touch as producer was variedly 
subtle and Falstaffian, always effective, 
and was enhanced by excellent sets and 
costumes. 

Vocally the performance was _thor- 
oughly competent and frequently highly 
professional, the ensembles especially be- 
ing sung with a skill and clarity often 
lacking in high places. Individually the 
honors go to the distaff side, first of all, 
to soprano Kathryn Swain, whose Isi- 
dora was lovely of voice, fluent, and 
poised. Carolyn Creson was an enchant- 
ing, dark-eyed Dorabella, vocally an able 
second to her sister, while Lillian 
Stokes’s Despina proved cleverly amus- 
ing, if unvociferous. Ted Bodenheimer, 
baritone, as Gratiano, was prominent 
among the men for vocal quality and 
histrionic assurance, A superbly flex- 
ible orchestra aided Mr. Johnson in 
achieving a vitalized and smoothly co- 
ordinated performance. 

Instrumentally the festival contained 
several items of outstanding interest. 
To conclude Tuesday night’s program 
John Krell and Ann Nisbet, respectively 
flutist and harpist from the Curtis Sym- 
phony, gave a brilliant performance of 
the Flute and Harp Concerto with Mr. 
Johnson conducting. As music this 
concerto at best is spotty, but the un- 
usual charm of its solo combination and 
the virtuoso finesse of its performance 
gained it an impressive ovation. Earlier 
in the evening another memorable 
recreation by Mr. Johnson and the or- 
chestra had divulged all the tender 
beauty that makes the ‘Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik’ perennial. 


Novelty Appraised 

At ‘Homewood’ on Wednesday the 
customary chamber music matinee 
brought an event of rare interest in what 
was likely the first American perform- 
ance of an Adagio for English Horn, 
Two Violins, and ’Cello, the score of 
which was unearthed from the Mozar- 
teum archives but a few years ago by 
Dr. Paumgartner. This unusual and 
most moving work, thematically remin- 
iscent of the ‘Ave Verum’ and featuring 


an instrument commonly thought to 
have been overlooked by Mozart, is 
numbered 518 by Dr. Alfred Einstein 
in his revision of Kéchel’s Catalogue. 
The performance, using augmented 
strings and with the solo part master- 
fully interpreted by Ernest Harrison 
of the Eastman Symphony, was con- 
ducted by Christian D. Kutchinski. 

Another important addition to the 
permanent festival repertoire this year 
was a group of four sacred choral 
works, presented at the opening con- 
cert on Monday evening at George 
Vanderbilt Hotel by the All Souls 
Chorus of Asheville, under the direction 
of Arnold Dann. The singing of the 
chorus was substantially satisfying, 
though the dragged tempi and senti- 
mental phrasings were more suitable 
to Stainer than to Mozart. From this 
sublimity the program turned to the in- 
spired ridiculousness of the ‘Musical 
Joke,’ perpetrated with gusto and 
finesse by the Raleight String Quartet 
plus bass and two horns. The evening 
closed with a performance of the D 
Minor Piano Concerto by Helen Pugh 
Pless and Joseph DeNardo, conductor, 
in which efficient and expressive playing 
won great applause despite a lack of 
vitality and the grand manner neces- 
sary to Mozart’s concertos. 

The complete festival program included : 
(1) String Quartet in E Flat (K. 428); 
‘Sanctus’ (K. 139), ‘Laudate Dominum’ 
(K. 339), ‘Ave Verum’ (K. 618), ‘Sancta 
Maria’ (K. 273); ‘A Musical Joke’ 
(K. 522); Piano Concerto in D Minor 
(K. 466). (2) C Major Organ Sonata 
(K. 329); Arias ‘Se vuol ballare’ and 
‘Aprite un po’, from ‘Figaro’; ‘Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik’ (K. 525); Serenade and 
Catalogue Aria from ‘Don Giovanni’; 
Flute and Harp Concerto in C Major 
(K. 299). (3) Piano and Violin Sonata 
in A (K. 305); B Flat Bassoon and ’Cello 
Sonata (K. 292); Arias ‘Ah, lo so’ from 
‘Magic Flute’ and ‘Batti, batti’ from ‘Don 
Giovanni; Adagio for English Horn and 
Strings ; Two-piano Fugue in C Minor; E 
Flat Divertimento for String Trio 
(K. 563). (4) ‘Cosi fan tutte’, 

WILLIAM LICHTENWANGER 





Le Blanc Plans American Tour 

Arthur Le Blanc, violinist, will tour 
Canada and the United States with spe- 
cial concerts in Quebec, Montreal, To- 
ronto, Ottawa, Boston and New York 
this Fall. He will give a second Boston 
recital on Nov. 10. Mr. Le Blanc has 
been heard extensively with orchestra 
and in recital this Summer. On Aug. 1 
he played the Mendelssohn concerto with 
the Montreal Symphony, conducted by 
Georg Sebastian, before an audience of 


6,000. 





































RETURN FROM 
TOUR 


The Glory Road Con- 
cert Group, Five Young 
Artists of the National 
Music League, Who 
Recently Returned 
from a Concert Tour 
of the Mid-West Un- 
der the Direction of 
Lucius Pryor Concert 
Service. The Artists 
Are (Left to Right), 
Mara Sebriansky, Vio- 
linist; Ruth Diehl, 
Soprano; William 
Gebhart, Baritone; 
Walter Robert, Pianist, 
and Claus Adam, 
"Cellist 











CONDUCTOR AND SOPRANO 

Dr Serge Koussevitzky Smiles at Rose Dirman 
at Tanglewood, Mass., Where the Soprano 
Attended the Course on Opera Dramatics on 
a Scholarship. Miss Dirman Was Soloist in 
Verdi's ‘Requiem’ in Great Barrington on 
Aug. 7, an Annual Presentation of the Berk- 
shire Music Festival. She subsequently Sang 
Operatic Excerpts There Under the Direction 
of Dr. Herbert Graf, Stage Director of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
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Albert Reiss 

News was recently received from pri- 
vate sources of the death in Nice, France, 
of Albert Reiss, formerly tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Mr. Reiss was born 
in Berlin, Feb. 22, 1870, and had a suc- 
cessful career as an actor until 1897, when 
his voice was discovered by the impresario 
Pollini. His operatic debut was made on 
Sept. 28, 1897, at the Stadttheater in 
Konigsberg as Ivanoff in Lortzing’s ‘Zar 
und Zimmermann’, a role in which he after- 
ward appeared with the Metropolitan at 
the New Theatre, New York. After sing- 
ing in Posen, Wiesbaden and Munich, he 
made his American debut as the Young 
Sailor in ‘Tristan und Isolde’, on Dec. 23, 
1901. He sang David in ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ on Jan. 54, 1902, and Mime in Sieg- 
fried the following March 4. In these two 
latter roles he was widely celebrated. Be- 
sides appearing in small roles in numerous 
Metropolitan premieres, he created an ex- 
cellent impression as the Witch in ‘Han- 
sel und Gretel’ on Dec. 26, 1910. With 
David Bispham, Mabel Garrison and Lucy 
Gates, he gave a performance of Mozart's 
‘Bastien and Bastienne’ and ‘The Impresa- 
rio’ at the Empire Theatre, New York, on 
Oct. 26, 1916. The venture was a success 
and was followed the next Spring by a 
season of opera-comique at the Lyceum 
Theatre which later developed into the So- 
ciety of American Singers. This organiza- 
tion sang for two seasons at the Park The- 
atre, but Mr. Reiss had, in the meanwhile, 
returned to Europe. Before his retirement 
he made further appearances in Germany. 
His daughter, the wife of Louis Bachner, 
teacher of singing, now resides in New 
York. 





Emmanuel Wad 


Battimore, Sept. 7.—Emmanuel Wad, 
teacher of piano at the Peabody Conser- 
vatory for twenty-eight years, died in hos- 
pital here yesterday in his seventh-ninth 
year. 

Mr. Wad was born in Korsor, Denmark, 
and after receiving his degree in Philoso- 
phy at the University of Copenhagen, he 
began the study of piano at the Conserva- 
tory in the Danish capital. He later went 
to Vienna, where he was a pupil of Les- 
chetizky. Coming to the Peabody Conserva- 
tory in 1892, he was the first exponent 
of Leschetizky’s method in this city. He 
retired in 1920. 

Besides teaching, Mr. Wad appeared in 
numerous recitals and also composed two 
operas, “Tagwagga’, based on American 
Indian material, and ‘Swing Low’. The 
first of these was given at the Royal Dan- 
ish Opera and the latter by the Baltimore 
Civic Opera Company in 1933. Mr. Wad 
— knighted by King Christian X, in 





Louis Dornay 

Huntincron, L. I., Aug. 16.—Louis 
Dornay, operatic and concert tenor and 
teacher of singing, died at his summer 
home here on Aug. 12. He was born in 
Amsterdam, Holland, sixty-four years ago 
and after singing in opera in his native 
country as well as in London, Berlin and 
other musical centers, came to this country 
in the early nineteen-twenties. He appeared 
in opera in Philadelphia and Washington, 
also in Carnegie Hall, and at the Hippo- 
drome in New York. His wife, Betsy Culp 
Dornay, assisted him in his teaching as 
accompanist and coach. Besides his wife, 
he is survived by two daughters and two 
sons all residents of the Netherlands. 





Alford R. Hampel 

CLEVELAND, Aug. 20.—Alford R. Hampel, 
’cellist, a member of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra for twelve years, died on Aug. 4. He 
was born in Erie, Pa., and received his mu- 
sical training in Chautauqua, N. Y., and 
later at the Juilliard School in New York 
and from Victor de Gomez in Cleveland. 


His wife and one son survive him. 
W. H. 
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Bust of Giulio Gatti-Casazza in the Upper 

Foyer at the Metropolitan. At the Left, 

General Manager Edward Johnson; right, 

the Late Paul D. Cravath, then Chairman 
of the Board of Directors 





Louise Corson Downes 


Mrs, Louise Corson Downes, writer and 
mother of Olin Downes, music critic of 
the New York Times, died in her apart- 
ment in New York on Aug. 19. She was 
eighty-three years old. Born in Plainfield, 
N. J., she was a graduate of Pennington 
Institute. A poem entitled ‘The Sistine 
Madonna’ was her first published work, 
and she later wrote ‘The New Democ- 
racy’, a study of social problems in the 
light of moral and philosophic backgrounds. 
Shortly before her death she completed a 
lengthy poem, “The Flag of the Brave and 
the Free’. Besides her son she is survived 
by two daughters. 





Albert Jagger 


Albert Jagger, retired choir singer and 
former headmaster of the Brown School 
of Tutoring in New York, died at his 
home in Wellsville, N. Y., after an illness 
of several years. He was fifty-seven years 
old. Born in Southampton, L. I., he was 
graduated from Princeton in 1904, and was 
later soloist in the choirs of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, the Broadway Tabernacle and the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest. He was a 
member of the Mendelssohn Club and was 
for some years its librarian. He is sur- 
vived by his widow. 





Margaret Nolan Martin 


WasHINGTON, Sept. 6.—Mrs. Margaret 
Nolan Martin, long a prominent singer 
and widely known in music circles, died 
here on Sept. 5. At the age of seventeen 
Mrs. Martin attained prominence as a 
singer and for more than forty years took 
an active part in music before retiring sev- 
eral years ago. She was born in Washing- 
ton in 1870 of a musical family and was 
a member of the famous Bostonians, mak- 
ing several tours of the country with that 
organization. For many years she was con- 
tralto soloist at St. Matthew’s Church, and 
of many other noted musical organizations. 





Blanche Rogers Lott 


Los ANGELEs, Sept. 1.—Blanche Rogers 
Lott died suddenly of heart failure at her 
home on Aug. 19. A pianist of unusual 
ability, Mrs. Lott had devoted much inter- 
est to the establishment of chamber music 
groups and of the Philharmonic, on whose 
executive committee she had been a member 
for many years. She spent some forty 
of her sixty-eight years in this city. She 
is survived by her husband, Clifford Lott, 
teacher of singing, a son and a - wa 

H. D. C. 





Dr. John M. E. Ward 


Dr. John M. E. Ward, physician, who 
had been a prominent church organist for 
sixty-one years, died in hospital here on 
Aug. 30, in his seventy-eighth year. At the 
age of sixteen he was appointed organist 
at Christ Church and later played at St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, for fifty-two 
years. He was a native of Philadelphia 


and was a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Hahnemann Medical 
College. 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza 


(Continued from page 7) 

never returned to America. He was twice 
married, first on April 3, 1910, to Frances 
Alda, soprano, who had sung in his com- 
pany at La Scala and who was a member 
of the Metropolitan from 1908 to 1930. 
They were divorced in 1929 and on June 
18, 1930, he married Rosina Galli, who had 
been premiere danseuse and ballet mis- 
tress of the company and whom he had 
known in Italy when she was a child 
dancer at La Scala. Her death on April 30 
of this year is said to have left him de- 
spondent. 

During Gatti-Casazza’s consulship took 
place the Metropolitan’s first production of 
an opera by an American composer. In all, 
Mr. Gatti produced sixteen of the nineteen 
American works that have been given at 
the Metropolitan. These, chronologically 
listed, were as follows: Converse’s ‘Pipe 
of Desire’, 1909; Parker’s ‘Mona’, 1912; 
Damrosch’s ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’, 1913; 
Herbert’s ‘Madeleine’, 1914; De Koven’s 
‘The Canterbury Pilgrims’, 1917 ; Cadman’s 
‘Shanewis’ and Gilbert’s ballet, “The Dance 
in Place Congo’, 1918; Brail’s ‘The 
Legend’ and Hugo’s ‘The Temple Dancer’, 
1919; Hadley’s ‘Cleopatra’s Night’ and 
Carpenter’s ballet, ‘Skyscraper’, 1920; 
Taylor’s ‘The King’s Henchman’, 1927; 
Taylor’s ‘Peter Ibbetson’, 1931; Gruen- 
berg’s ‘The Emperor Jones’, 1933; Han- 
son’s ‘Merry Mount’, 1934; Seymour’s ‘In 
the Pasha’s Garden’, 1935. American 
operas produced at the Metropolitan since 
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Charles H. Jepson 

CLEVELAND, Aug. 4.—Charles H. Jep- 
son, manager of the Franklin Furniture 
Company and father of Helen Jepson, 
died here today at the age of 62 after a 
long illness. A blood transfusion, given 
by the opera singer to her father earlier 
in the week, failed to save Mr. Jepson. 


Miguel Castellanos 


Miguel Castellanos, for forty-four years 
a piano instructor at the New York Col- 
lege of Music, died on July 22, at his home 
in New York. He was seventy-nine years 
old. He had studied under Saint-Saéns and 
Liszt and when fourteen years old gave a 
command performance at the court of King 
Alfonso XII of Spain, and received the 
decoration of the Order of Isabella the 
Catholic. 


Alexander Irwin 

Alexander Irwin, chief usher at the 
Metropolitan Opera House for thirty-seven 
years until his retirement in 1938, died in 
hospital on Sept. 3. He was sixty-one 
years old. Mr. Irwin had also been a 
customer’s man for the brokerage firm of 
Abbott, Proctor and Paine. He is survived 
by his wife. 


Leopold Schwing 

Cuicaco, July 28—Leopold Schwing, 
forty-one years old, head of the instrument 
music department of Frances Shimer Col- 
lege, Mount Carrol, died on July 23 in St. 
Luke’s Hospital. Mr. Schwing, a concert 
violinist, received his musical education in 
Berlin and Paris. He had been on the 
faculty of the college since 1933. 





Ida A. Mollenhauer 


BrooKtyn, Sept. 7.—Ida <A. Mollen- 
hauer, for many years a teacher of piano 
here, died yesterday at the age of eighty. 
She began her teaching career at the age 
of eighteen at the school of music estab- 
lished by her father, the late Henry Mol- 
lenhauer in Livingston Street. 





Mrs. Julia Seiler Shaw 


Osertin, O., Aug. 30.—Mrs. Julia Seiler 
Shaw, age fifty-three, wife of Dr. Frank 
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Dies 


Mr. Gatti’s resignation have been Hage 
man’s ‘Caponsacchi’, 1937; Damrosch’s 
‘The Man Without a Country’, 1937, and 
Menotti’s ‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’, 1938 


Works new to the Metropolitan, including sev 
eral world-premieres which Mr, Gatti-Casazz: 
produced, included: d’Albert’s “Tiefland’; Smet 
ana’s ‘The Bartered Bride’; Puccini’s ‘Le Villi’ 
Catalani’s ‘La Wally’; Franchetti’s ‘Germania’ 
Glazounoff’s ballet, ‘Hungaria’; Gluck’s ‘Armide’ 
Puccini’s ‘The Girl of the Golden West’ (world 
premiere); Humperdinck’s ‘Kénigskinder’ (world 
premiere); Dukas’s ‘Ariane et Barbe-bleue’ 
Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘Le Donne Curiose’; Blech’s ‘Ver 
siegelt’; Mussorgsky’s ‘Boris Gudonoft’; Monte 
mezzis ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’; Wolf Ferrari's 
‘L’Amore Medico’ ;x Charpentier’s ‘Julien’ ; 
Strauss’s ‘Der Rosenkavalier’; Leoni’s ‘L’Ora 
colo’; Granados’s ‘Goyescas’; Borodin’s ‘Princ: 
Igor’; Zandonai’s ‘Francesca da Rimini’; Gluck’s 
‘Iphigenia auf Tauris’; Rabaud’s ‘Marouf’; Liszt’s 
‘St. Elizabeth’ (in operatic form); Mascagni’s 
‘Lodoletta’; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Le Coq d’Or’; 
Puccini’s Trittico—Il Tabarro’, ‘Snow Angelica’ 
and ‘Gianni Schicchi’ (world premieres); Leroux’s 
‘La Reine Fiamette’; Wolff’s ‘L’Oiseau Blew’ 
(world premiere); Tchaikovsky’s ‘Eugene Oniec 
gin’; Weis’s ‘The Polish Jew’; Korngold’s ‘The 
Dead City’; Rimsky-Korsakoft’s ‘Sniegorotchka’ ; 
Mozart’s ‘Cosi Fan Tutte’; Vittadini’s ‘Anima 
Allegra’; Schillings’s ‘Mona Lisa’; Riccitelli’s ‘| 
Compagnacci’; Janacek’s ‘Jenufa’; Montemezzi’s 
‘Giovanni Gallurese’; Giordano’s ‘La Cena delle 
Beffe’; Stravinsky’s ‘Le Rossignol’; Falla’s ‘La 
Vida Breve’; Puccini’s “Turandot’; Casella’s bal 
let, ‘La Giara’; Alfano’s ‘Madonna Imperia’; 
Puccini’s ‘La Rondine’; Strauss’s ‘Die Aegyptische 
Helena’; Respighi’s ‘La Campana Sommersa’; 
Krenek’s ‘Jonny Spielt Auf’; Pizzetti’s ‘Fra 
Gherardo’; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Sadko’; Mus 
sorgsky’s ‘The Fair at Sorochinzy’; Lattuada’s 
‘Le Preziose Ridicole’; Weinberger’s ‘Schwanda’, 
and Montemezzi’s ‘La Notte di Zoraima’. 

J. A. HaAuGHTON 


SCHELLING COLLECTION 
OFFERED TO ORCHESTRAS 





Programs, Lectures and 5,000 Lantern 
Slides Made Available for Use at 
Children’s Concerts 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York states that the material 
used by the late Ernest Schelling in 
connection with his orchestral con- 
certs for children and young people is 
now offered for loan to orchestras 
throughout the country. 

The Ernest Schelling Collection con- 
sists of programs, lectures and about 
5,000 lantern slides (most of them 
colored), which he collected and cre- 
ated during the last seventeen years of 
his life. 

During his lifetime Mr. Schelling re- 
served the use of his material for him- 
self, but, attentive to numerous requests 
for the loan of material from his collec- 
tion, he stipulated in his bequest to the 
Philharmonic that his collection be 
made available to orchestras every- 
where that wished to give concerts for 
children and young people. 

For information concerning this ser- 
vice, inquiries should be sent to The 
Schelling Collection, The Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York, 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
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H. Shaw, director of the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music, died in Oberlin on June 13 
after a long illness. She was graduated 
from the Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
in 1908, and was married to Dr. Shaw in 
December of that year. 


Harold H. Barker 


A.toona, Pa., Sept. 1.—Harold H. Bar- 
ker, thirty-nine, of this city, one of the out- 
standing musicians and directors in Penn- 
sylvania, died here on Aug. 3, following a 
short illness, 

Mr. Barker was born in Altoona, but 
was educated in the Trenton, N. J., schools 
and was graduated from the Coombs Con- 
servatory of Music and attended the Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute. He served on the 
staffs of both the Coombs and Pittsburgh 
institutions, 
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ROBIN HOOD DELL 
SEASON CONCLUDED 





Smallens and Steinberg Conduct 
Final Concerts—Temple- 
ton Returns 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 7.—The Robin 
Hood Dell series came to a close on 
\ug. 9—the cancellation of the final 
week being decided upon because of the 
large deficit which developed as a con- 
sequence of financial losses due to much 
unfavorable weather. 

On Aug. 7 Mr. Smallens led the Dell 
orchestra in two symphonies, Mozart’s 
No. 40, in G Minor, and Brahms’s No. 
3, in F, and the Gluck-Mottl Ballet 
Suite No. 1. 

More than 12,000 crowded the Dell 
and hundreds were turned away on Aug. 
8, when Hans Steinberg was conductor, 
and Alec Templeton, pianist, soloist. 
Fulfilling a return engagement, Mr. 
Templeton disclosed his admirable quali- 
fications in Grieg’s A Minor Concerto. 

Mr. Steinberg realized a thoroughly 
gratifying interpretation of Beethoven’s 
C Major Symphony, No. 1, and in addi- 
tion Liszt’s ‘Mazeppa’. During the in- 
termission Samuel R. Rosenbaum, presi- 
dent of Robin Hood Dell Concerts, Inc., 
addressed the audience and discussed the 
financial problems involved in present- 
ing summer concerts. 

The final concert on Aug. 9 found the 
Dell filled to capacity for an all-Tchai- 
kovsky program under Mr. Smallens’s 
leadership. The Symphony No. 4, the 
‘Nutcracker’ suite, ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
and the ‘Marche Siav’ were played. 
The audience demonstrated enthusiastic 
approval. 
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BJOERLING RETURNING 





Swedish Tenor Opens Stockholm Season 
—Plans Fourth American Concert Tour 

Jussi Bjoerling, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, sang to an audience of 
ten thousand in Tivoli Park, Stockholm, 
on July 17. The Swedish tenor opened 
the Royal Opera in Stockholm the first 
week of August. He was to leave Swe- 
den on Sept. 2 to start for America, 
singing in Moscow and Tokio en route. 
Mr. Bjoerling will arrive in San Fran- 
cisco on Oct. 10, in time for his re- 
hearsals for his debut with the San 
Francisco Opera. 

At the conclusion of the San Fran- 
cisco season Mr. Bjoerling will tour 
across the country prior to the opening 
of the Metropolitan Opera. He will give 
thirty recitals during the coming tour, 
which will be his fourth in America. 
He is also scheduled to appear with 
the new Chicago Opera Company in 
November. 





Grace Moore Continues Summer 


Engagements 
Grace Moore, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, with George Czaplicki, bari- 


tone, was heard at the final summer con- 
cert in Grant Park, Chicago, on Sept. 
2. She then flew to San Francisco to 
sing at the closing concert of the San 
Francisco Fair. Two appearances in 
grand opera will take Miss Moore to 
Havana later in the month. Under the 
direction of Jorge Estrade and Roberto 
EFlorduy she will sing in ‘Manon’ on 
Sept. 25 and in a performance of ‘La 
Bohéme on Sept. 28. Miss Moore spent 
part of August in Hollywood preparing 
for her debut in the role of Fiora in 
‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’ at the Chicago 
Opera in November. The soprano opens 
her fall concert tour on Oct. 10 in 
Utica, N. Y. She will also give recitals 
in Milwaukee, Des Moines, Davenport, 
Nashville, Mobile, Peoria, Grand Rap- 
ids, Minneapolis, Winnipeg, San Fran- 
cisco, San Antonio and Washington, 
mo 





Hofmann Plans Busy Season 

Josef Hofmann’s fifty-fourth season 
will be one of his busiest in recent years 
heginning on Oct. 10 with a recital in 
Seattle and concluding on April 22 with 
a recital in San Francisco, During 
seven months on tour Dr. Hofmann will 
again be soloist with major orchestras 
and will give recitals in many cities. 
He will make five appearances in New 
York City alone, including two per- 
formances as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony on Feb. 6 
and 7. He will also be soloist with the 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Du- 
luth and Bridgeport Symphony orches- 
tras. Among cities in which Dr. Hof- 
mann will give recitals are: Baltimore, 
Brooklyn, Washington, Richmond, 
Bethlehem and Johnstown, Pa., Hart- 
ford, Brockton, Mass., Auburn, N. Y., 
Ottawa, Milwaukee, Missoula, Mont., 
and Winnetka, III. 





Delfina Samoiloff, Soprano, Returns to 
America 

Delfina Samoiloff, American soprano, 
has returned to the United States after 
singing in opera for four years in Italy. 
Returning from Europe last month on 
the Manhattan, Miss Samoiloff stopped 
in Spain to appear in Madrid, Barcelona 
and Valencia. In America, Miss Sam- 
oiloff made her operatic debut as San- 
tuzza in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ with the 
Chicago Civic Opera under Roberto Mo- 
ranzoni. She was then engaged for the 
Royal Opera in Rome. She has also 
sung at the Dell in Philadelphia, at Sol- 
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CHICAGOLAND MUSIC FESTIVAL PRESENTED 





90,000 Attend Final Concert of 
8,000 Winners in Group and 
Solo Contests 


Cuicaco, Sept. 3.—The grand climax 
of the eleventh annual Chicagoland 
Music Festival, 
cago Tribune 


sponsored by the Chi- 
Charities, Inc., 


was 





Mixed groups, class A (fifty or more 
voices) was won by the Egyptian 
Choral club of West Frankfort, IIl., 
directed by Frank Trobaugh. The class 
B contest (less than fifty voices) was 
won by the First Baptist Church choir 
of Benton, IIl., directed by A. E. Ether- 
ton. 


Fannie B. Paschell, 


¢ 


twenty-one, of 





CHICAGOLAND FESTIVAL WINNERS 
Three Winners in the Chicagoland Music Festival Contests Were (Left to Right): William B. 


Strom, Chosen Best Man Singer: 


Fannie Paschell. 


Best Violinist, and Irma Cooper, Best 


Woman Singer 


reached on Aug. 17 when more than 
90,000 persons gathered to see and hear 
the results of weeks of preliminary try- 
outs and elimination contests, the final 
winners participating in the big night. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell was the 
special guest of honor at the festival 
and John Charles Thomas, baritone, 
and Marion Claire, soprano, were the 
principal soloists. Massed bands, great 
choruses, individual singers and instru- 
mentalists from twenty states were rep- 
resented at the final concert. An out- 
standing attraction was the Bengal 
Guards, of Orange, Tex., high school. 

William B. Strom, thirty-four years 
old, of Milwaukee, Wis., won this year’s 
title of “best man” singer, and Irma 
Cooper, twenty-seven, of Chicago, was 
the winner of “best woman” title. 

The men’s chorus competition was 


won by the Public Service Male 
chorus of Hammond, Ind., George 
Calder, director, and the women’s 
chorus competition was won by the 


MacDowell club chorus of Mount Ver- 
non, IIl., directed eed Edith Reznick. 





diers’ Field in nina at the Chicago 
World’s Fair and in South and Central 
America, 





Marks Levine Ill, on Leave From NBC 
Artists Service 

Because of illness Marks Levine, 
Manager of the Concert Division of 
NBC Artists Service, has been granted 
a three months leave of absence. During 
that period his duties will be assumed 
by George Engles, Vice President of 
the National Broadcasting Company in 
charge of Artists Service. 





Harriette Wolffers Chosen Concert Mas- 
ter of Boston Women’s Symphony 
Harriette Wolffers, violinist, has been 

engaged as concertmaster of the Bos- 

ton Women’s Symphony, Alexander 

Thiede, conductor. This Fall Miss 

Wolffers will make solo appearances at 

the Brooklyn Academy of Music, in 

Highland Park, N. J., at the American 

League of Composers’ concert in New 

York, and with the Boston Civic Sym- 

phony. She will also tour in the South. 





All Johann Strauss manuscripts and 
possessions owned by his descendants 
have been confiscated and given to the 
city of Vienna. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., won first place 
among violinists. Close behind her in 
second place was William Benes, Ber- 
wyn, Ill. 

Philip Maxwell, music festival direc- 
tor, had the able assistance of Henry 
Weber, general musical director; Dr. 
Edgar Nelson, general choral director; 
Fred Miller, supervisor of field events; 
Capt. Howard Stube, chairman, band 
and instrumental contests; Edward 
Barry and Cecil Smith, musical ad- 
visers; Mrs. Edmund J. Tyler, chair- 
man, vocal and choral contests; Mrs. 
Jessie Taylor, asst. chairman, vocal and 
choral contests; Bessie Vydra, festival 
secretary, and William Sturm, festival 
ticket manager. The contest music 
chairmen are: Vocal, Walter A. Stultz, 
president, Chicago Council of teachers 
of singing; Choral, Dr. Edgar Nelson, 
and Instrumental, Captain Howard Stube. 

From beginning to end the festival 
moved with perfect timing, although 
more than 8,000 performers took part. 
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CHICAGO’S GRANT PARK SERIES ENDS 





Eminent Soloists Stud Final 
Month of Concerts—Flagstad 
and Moore Draw Largest Audi- 
ences — Chicago Symphony 
Gives Six Programs 


Curcaco, Sept. 2.—The final month 
of concerts in Grant Park contained 
many moments of great music and at- 
tendance records equaled if not exceed- 
ing those of previous seasons. 


The Chicago Spmphony, Hans Lange 
conducting, began a three-days’ engage- 
ment on Aug. 5, with Marion Claire as 
guest soloist. Despite a heavy downpour 
of rain throughout most of the concert, 
Miss Claire bravely began her part of the 
program with warm, sustained singing of 
‘Dich teure Halle’ from Wagner’s Tann- 
hauser’, followed by Glazunoff’s ‘Prima- 
vera d’Or’, and later, works by Rosa, 
Brahms, Strauss and Ernest Charles. Lis- 
teners applauded vigorously in sympathetic 
token of Miss Claire’s superb effort. Mr. 
Lange conducted music by Handel-Wull- 
ner, Schubert, Beethoven and Tchaikov- 
sky with vitality and understanding. 

Edmund Kurtz, ’cellist, was soloist on 
Aug. 6 in an all-Russian program, con- 
tributing Tchaikovsky’s ‘Rococo’ Varia- 
tions with entrancing style and _ tonal 
beauty. Mr. Lange included music by Mus- 
sorgsky, the Second Symphony of Boro- 
din and other works. For the final con- 
cert Robert Quick, first violinist, played 
Bruch’s Concerto on Aug. His per- 
formance was flawless. The concert began 
with the Concerto Grosso by Ernest Bloch 
for strings and piano, with Jane Anderson 
at the piano. Mr. Lange’s conducting of 
orchestral works was especially note- 
worthy. 

225,000 Hear Flagstad 


On Aug. 8, Kirsten Flagstad was greeted 
by an immense audience of some 225,000 
people. She sang a generous program of 
excerpts from Wagnerian music-dramas. 
With the majestic simplicity that is hers, 
she held the audience enthralled by the 
drama and poignance of her singing. Ed- 
win McArthur conducting the Chicago 
Opera Orchestra provided excellent accom- 
paniments for Madame Flagstad. 

On Aug. 9, Rico Marcelli led the 
Woman’s Symphony with Anna Kruetgen, 


soprano, as soloist; Ladis Kiepura was 
assisting artist with the Walter Steindel 
Symphony on Aug. 10., and the NBC Or- 
chestra played Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Symphony and an Overture by Verdi, to- 
gether with lighter works on Aug. 11. 
Ruth Lyon, soprano, and George Bass, 
violinist, were the soloists. 

The Chicago Symphony returned for 
three more concerts, beginning the triad 
with a concert under Mr. Lange on Aug. 
12. Dr Stock conducted for the only time 
this summer, on Aug. 14. Julius Huehn, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, was 
soloist at the first concert, singing arias 
from ‘Die Walkiire’, ‘Carmen’, ‘The Fly- 
ing Dutchman’, Tannhauser’ and ‘Scipio’. 
Of heroic stature, vocally and physically, 
he employed a full, golden tone with good 
taste. 

A large crowd gathered to hear Dr. 
Stock conduct Rachmaninoff’s E Minor 
Symphony, to which he gave a vigorous yet 
beautiful interpretation, and to hear John 
Weicher, concert-master, play the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto. The Overture to ‘Eury- 
anthe’ by Weber and Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ 
were inspiringly performed. 

Mr. Lange conducted for the last time 
in Grant Park on Aug. 13. His soloists 
upon this occasion were Joseph Vito, 
harpist, and Florian Miiller, oboeist, lead- 
ing members of the orchestra. 

Edward Davies, baritone, was soloist 
with the NBC Orchestra under Mr. 
Shield on Aug. 19. Agatha Lewis, soprano, 
and the Woman’s Symphony, conducted by 
Richard Czerwonky, provided the program 
for Aug. 16, and the same ensemble, again 
under Mr. Czerwonky, had Brier Stoller, 
soprano, as assisting artist. On Aug. 21, 
Ennio Bolognini and his symphony orches- 
tra providing an enlightening evening at 
the Park. 

Janet Fairbanks, soprano, was heard as 
soloist with the Walter Steindel orches- 
tra on Aug. 22 and George Dasch and his 
orchestra, with Eugene Dressler, tenor, as 
soloist, furnished the program on Aug. 24. 

Bojanowski Conducts 

Valerie Glowacki, soprano, and Jerzy Bo- 
janowski, conductor, the latter just returned 
for a series of outdoor concerts in Tulsa, 
Okla., were the attractions at Grant Park 
on Aug, 26. Miss Glowacki, whose voice 
is of warm, limpid quality and possesses 
an even, smooth range, sang with dramatic 
fervor and well-contrasted balance. Mr. 
Bojanowski and his orchestra played a 
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UNDER THE STARS AT 
GRANT PARK 
Dr. Frederick Stock Di- 
rects the Lane Technical 
High School Band, Win- 
ner of Chicago High 
School Music Organiza- 
tions’ Contest, in the 
National Anthem 


Cuicaco, Sept. 10. 
Dr. Frederick Stock, 
conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, was 
sole judge of a contest 
among Chicago’s high 
school music organi- 
zations in a contest 
sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Federation of 
Musicians at the band 
shell in Grant Park. 
He led the winning 
group, the Lane Tech- 
nical High School 
Band, in the National 
Anthem. 





program of music lighter than usual, but in 
all instances, his exceptional technique, to- 
gether with his alertness and perception 
made each composition of importance. 
Giovanni Martinelli was scheduled to 
sing with the Chicago Opera Orchestra on 
Aug. 26, but persistent rain made it neces- 
sary to postpone his appearance until the 
following night, when there were thou- 
sands of standees to hear him. With his 
usual urbanity, Mr. Martinelli tossed off 
one difficult aria after another, his voice 
seeming to gain in warmth and splendor 
while he sang. Leo Kopp conducted the 
orchestra, also playing the piano for addi- 
tional encores for Mr. Martinelli. 

Rain on Aug. 28, when Walter H. Stein- 
del conducted the Woman’s Symphony 
with Monna Van, soprano, as soloist, and 
again on Aug. 30, when Milton Charles 
and the CBS Orchestra, with Henry Jack- 
son, pianist, as soloist, caused re-adjust- 
ments of programs in both concerts. 

Ladis Kiepura, tenor, made his second 
appearance at Grant Park on Sept. 1 with 
the Steindel orchestra, and his singing was 
moving in its dramatic intensity. He re- 
vealed splendid range and excellent control 
at all times. 


Grace Moore Hailed 


Two hundred thousand music lovers, 
many on hand since early morning, came 
to hear Grace Moore in Grant Park for 
the last official concert of the 1940 season 
on Labor Day, Sept. 2. George Czaplicki, 
baritone, was to have shared the program 
with Miss Moore, but through sudden ill- 
ness was unable to be present. Maurice 
Abravanel, conductor, recently signed by 
the Chicago Opera Company, made his 
first appearance in concert on this evening, 
directing the opera orchestra for Miss 
Moore’s arias, and the purely orchestral 
items. 

Miss Moore captivated by the radiance 
of her singing. It was her first appearance 
in Grant Park, but her delivery was as 
easy and undisturbed as if she were sing- 
ing in a concert hall. There was no ap- 
parent forcing at any time, trying to reach 
the outermost fringe of the crowd, and her 
voice had the smoothness and quality of 
velvet. She began with the ‘Depuis !’Jour’ 
from ‘Louise’ and the delicacy and lilt of 
her tones penetrated without difficulty. 
Tremendous applause greeted her at its 
finish and she then sang the ‘Jewel Song’ 
from ‘Faust’. Arias from ‘La Bohéme’ and 
‘Madame Butterfly’ together with other 
works followed in rapid succession, clos- 
ing with ‘One Night of Love’ from her 
motion picture of that name. 

Mr. Abravanel’s conducting was decisive, 
scholarly, and revealed innate refinement. 
Orchestral works included Strauss’s ‘Don 
Juan’, Chabrier’s ‘Espana’ and Overture to 
Lalo’s ‘Le Roi d’Ys. CHARLES QUINT 
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IN PHILADELPHIA 


Sabatini Conducts Pennsylvania 
Symphony in Last of 
Sunday Events 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 1.—The Penn- 
sylvania WPA Symphony, with Gug- 
lielmo Sabatini conducting, recently 
concluded its 1939-40 series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts in Irvine Audito- 
rium. Nearly sixty instrumentalists and 
singers have appeared with the orches- 
tra this season. At the concert under 
review Robert Turner, pianist, gave a 
convincing account of his powers in 
Rachmaninoff’s C Minor Concerto, and 
Thelma Davis, contralto, pleased by her 
singing of the solo part in Respighi’s 
‘Il Tramonto’. The surrounding works 
were: Glinka’s ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ 
overture and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Ca- 
priccio Espagnol’. 

On June 9, in Irvine Auditorium and 
with Mr. Sabatini conducting, soloists 
were Clyde Winkfield, Negro pianist, 
and vocal quartet consisting of Mar- 
garet Anders, soprano, Katrina Ziege- 
lock, contralto, Edward Hobbs, tenor, 
and Robert Roecker, bass. Mr. Wink- 
field played Richard Strauss’s ‘Burleske’ 
and the four singers offered Liza Leh- 
mann’s song-cycle ‘In a Persian Gar- 
den’, with an orchestral transcription of 
the accompaniments by Samuel L. La- 
ciar. 

The program also offered the Ameri- 
can premiere of an Overture in C 
Minor by Celentino Piaggio, Argentine 
composer, and the initial local perform- 
ance of the Prelude and Three Fugues 
by Paul Nordoff. 

The orchestra also gave a series of 
evening concerts during July and Au- 
gust at Temple University and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and weekly 
broadcasts over Stations KYW and 
WFIL, WituraM E. Smita 





Erno Balogh Composing Orchestral 
Suite 
Erno Balogh is writing an orches 
tral suite for strings and piano whicl 
will be played by the New York Uni 
versity Orchestra, conducted by Profes 
sor Marin Bernstein this Fall. 
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ELISABETH SCHUMANN DISCUSSES SONG INTERPRETATION 


Concert Singer Needs Ability 
to Understand and Recreate 


Words in Harmony with Music 


By E.visaBETH SCHUMANN 


UCH is being written and said about the 
M art of song interpretation, but what I 

consider the most important point in the 
treatment of this theme, and what I should there- 
fore like to discuss in detail, is frequently for- 
gotten. 

The level of accomplishment in the rendition 
of a role in an opera or an oratorio is decided by 
beauty of voice, technical ability, musicianship, 
and style sense. In the interpretation of a song, 
however, besides all these, something else is re- 
quired, something which cannot be gained even by 
long and conscientious study, unless it is there 
by nature. It is the gift of interpretation, or more 
clearly, the gift of re-creating the words of the 
writer in harmony with the music, or in a sense, 
bringing them to life once more for the ears of 
the listeners. 

I should not be asked to give any rules for this, 
for I do not believe that there are any. Rather, 
I believe, strange forces spring from the master- 
pieces of song. I heard the famous Lilli Leh- 
man in a concert when she was already an old 
woman, no longer in full possession of her vocal 
resources, but I shall never forget what fascinat- 
ing power each of her songs held over me. Her 
rendition had an almost incredible freedom, 
though she never failed to respect the intention 
of the composer. Never for a moment did one 
receive the impression of a rigid adherence to 
rule, but one was completely under the influ- 
ence of her personality, without being able to 
say in just what way she reached this or that 
effect. Also the two famous Dutch masters of 
song interpretation, Julia Culp and Johannes 
Meschaert, who, though having small voices, 
nevertheless offered something unexcelled in this 
field. Wherein lies the strange effect produced 
by a singer of songs? Or better, what is the 
secret of bringing a song, no matter how small 
or modest, to its full effect? 


Schubert’s ‘Die Forelle’ Analyzed 


Let us look at Schubert’s song ‘Die Forelle’, which 
is undoubtedly well-known to all of you. I select 
this song for a short discussion, because it will show 
more easily than any other the perfection of the 
great art of the singer of songs. The words of this 
song, though charming and meaningful, could hardly 
be considered important. Their sense is so simple 
that a child can understand it. The music which 
Schubert wrote for them, in spite of all its genial 
adaptation to the text and its lovely piano coloring, 
is one of his least profound creations. We know 
that many. such songs practically flowed from his 
pen, and that considering the unbelievably rapid 
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Elisabeth Schumann 


creation of almost a thousand songs which he wrote, 
he cannot have had much time to add many nota- 
tions concerning their interpretation. So we find 
in the ‘Forelle’ hardly any more than the funda- 
mental tempo, and some “p” or “f,” noted. It is 
certain, however, that Schubert found important 
many a momentary change of tempo, many an un- 
specified accent, many a diminuendo or crescendo, 
in order to bring the song to its full effect. It is 
usually sung too slowly, since Schubert did not 
demand that it be rapid, but rather ‘somewhat lively’. 
If one pictures the quick movements of the trout in 
the water, (“Da schoss in froher Eil’ die launische 
Forelle voriiber wie ein Pfeil”), one cannot doubt 
the correct tempo for a moment. 
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Concentration, Self-Control 
and True Concept of Purpose 
Required in Song Projection 


The good interpreter knows that Schubert, who, 
as is well known, did not put metronomic figures to 
his songs, may not have prescribed a very quick 
tempo in order to prevent its being opened with a 
quasi-presto. It is also clear, without such a nota- 
tion by Schubert, that the tempo must be slowed 
down when the little fish hangs mortally wounded 
on the hook. When, then, the trout motif, which 
begins in such a lively and lightning-quick manner, 
is presented in the accompaniment in a tender and 
fading manner; and when the accompanist main- 
tains this color also in the short epilogue, then the 
effect of the song has been reached by artistic means. 
The listener, although he heard only a small and 
simple little song, is under the impression of having 
had a memorable experience. This song misses its 
effect if, on one hand, it is presented with complete- 
ly monotonous rendition, and on the other hand; if 
it is over-accentuated, over-shaded, and dramatically 
rendered, especially at the end. For this reason the 
mistaken opinion has spread that the interpretability 
of the song is limited. The expert, however, knows 
how wrong this opinion is. 


‘Vergebliches Standchen’ Misinterpreted 


It is quite similar with the ‘Vergebliches Stand- 
chen’ by Brahms; which, if I may say so, has fallen 
into disrepute because of too frequent and unfor- 
tunately too inexpert interpretation. The simple, 
rural, almost bucolic melody of the beginning leads 
most singers into the mistake of monotonous or 
over-declamatory singing, instead of making them 
observe how clearly Brahms demanded a distinc- 
tion in the characterization of the two young people 
in love, by means of many dynamic symbols. In 
order to make up for the lack of color and effect 
resulting in this way, many singers believe they have 
to decorate the ending with almost cabaret-like effects 
and shades. And so of course, the song loses its 
value, and is considered a shallow creation, even 
though it is sure of its effect with a large part of 
the public, no matter how it is presented. 

The reader can see from the few examples shown, 
to which I could add hundreds more, what a subtle 
art the singing of a song is, and what extraordinary 
gifts and experiences are necessary for it, especially 
in public. In contrast to the opera singer, who, be- 
cause of the whole effect of stage and orchestra, 
is not so exposed to the public, the concert singer 
stands alone on the platform, and his simplest move- 
ments are evident in the eye and ear of the listener. 

To the need for artistic accomplishment, there- 
fore, is added another need, namely, the personal 
impression made on the public. Each serious ex- 
pression, each smile, and each movement are being 
observed very critically and with great interest. He 
therefore needs an extraordinary degree of self-con- 
trol and concentration in order to translate his artis- 
tic tendencies into action, and must be able to create 
for himself that inspiration which is absolutely nec- 
essary, not only to achieve a high level of accom- 
plishment, but also to produce an effect upon the 
public. 
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SLOAN IS PRESIDENT 
OF METROPOLITAN 


(Continued from page 3) 
House and for scenery and costumes for 
several new productions which are be- 
ing planned by Edward Johnson, gen- 
eral manager, for the coming season, 








Wide-World Studio 
George A. Sloan 


which opens on Dec. 2. Mr. Johnson 
will make an announcement of plans 
for the season shortly. 

The board also passed resolutions 
memorializing Mr. Cravath and the late 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, former general 
manager of the Metropolitan. 





SLOAN WINS AWARD 





Gets Plaque for Aid to Metropolitan 
Opera—-Berlin Song Chosen 
The National Committee for Music 


Appreciation, John Erskine, chairman, 
presented its annual award for distin- 
guished services to the community to 
George A. Sloan, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, at the National Com- 
mittee’s annual dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Sept. 9. Irving Berlin won 
the award for the outstanding composi- 
tion of the year, for his song ‘God Bless 
America’. Harry Woodburn Chase, 
Chancellor of New York University, 
made the presentation of the plaque to 
Mr. Sloan, and the presentation to Mr. 
Berlin was made by Olga Samaroff 
Stokowski. 

Mr. Sloan was voted tlte plaque by the 
awards committee in recognition of his 
work which brought to a successful con- 
clusion the campaign for funds to pur- 
chase the Opera House last Spring. 
Representatives from practically all the 
seventy-five chapters of the National 
Committee for Music Appreciation, lo- 
cated throughout the United States, 
attended the dinner. 


MELANIE KURT 


A Distinguished Artist and Teacher 
RETURNS TO NEW YORK 











Former Leading Soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and 
Favorite Pupil of Lilli Lehmann 


will open a studio September 21 
at the Hotel Colonial, Columbus Ave- 
nue and 8ist Street, New York City 


For Voice Training and Coaching for Con- 
cert Opera by the Lehmann Method 
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COLORADO 
COLLEGE 
MUSIC GROUP 
Students and Faculty 
of the State College 
of Education Summer 
Session. Faculty Mem- 
bers, First Row (from 
the Left), Are: Carl 
Melander, Estell Mohr, 
Henry Ginsburg, Edna 
Hoydar, J. DeForest 
Cline, Blanche Collins, 
J. Elbert Chadwick, 
Ralph King, Arthur 
Henderson, and J. C. 
Kendel 





GREELEY, COLO., 
Sept. 10.—The music 
department of the 
Summer school at 
Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education di- 
rected by Dr. J. De- 
Forest Cline, at- 
tracted a large group 
of representative stu- 
dents from many 
parts of the coun- 
try this year. There were forty gradu- 
ate music majors from six states and 
eighty-five undergraduate music majors 
from sixteen states, Frequent concerts 
were presented by the concert band, 
directed by Dr. Cline and Lee Lock- 





hart, the college symphony, directed by 
Henry Ginsberg and Henry Sopkin, 
and the college chorus, jointly con- 
ducted by Carl Melander and George 
Strickling. 

The summer session lasted from June 


John C. Kendel, Denver. 
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OHIO OPERA GROUP 
ANNOUNCES REPORT 


Association’s Spring Festival of 
Opera Gained $13,635—Sur- 
plus at High Mark 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 6—Thomas L. 
Sidlo, chairman of the Northern Ohio 
Opera Association, which sponsors the 
annual Spring Festival by the Metro- 
politan Opera, recently announced the 
final figures of the 1940 season, “the 
finest in the history of grand opera in 
Cleveland”, A net income of $13,635 
was added to the association’s surplus, 
bringing it to $37,298, the highest in its 
history. 

The 1941 season, which will open on 
April 14 and continue through the 19th, 
is eagerly anticipated. 

The Cain Park Theatre closed its 
third successful season with four per- 
formances of the Kauffman-Hart-Gersh- 
win ‘Of Thee I Sing’, on August 21 
through 24, attracting the largest audi- 
ences of the season. The excellent per- 
formance was directed by Sidney Spayde. 

Charles D. Dawe conducted the Cain 
Park Choral Society, and was asissted 
by Francis J. Sadlier, baritone, on Aug. 
11, and Harold E. Mathews, tenor, on 
Aug. 18. Dr. Dina Rees Evans is direc- 
tor of the theatre. 

The Cleveland Women’s Orchestra, 
conducted by Hyman Schandler, ap- 
peared at Lakeside, Ohio’s Chautauqua, 
on Aug. 24. The concert was the clos- 
ing event, a highlight of the season, 
and attracted an audience of 3,500. 
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Doris Doe Sings Works by Hill 
Doris Doe, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sang a group 
of songs by E. B. Hill at the Town Hall 
in Francestown, N. H., on Aug. 2 for 
the benefit of the village Improvement 
Association, 


MUSIC SEASON CLOSES 


IN GRAND JUNCTION, COL. 





Mesa College Symphony, Led by Sar- 
doni, Offers Concerts—School 
Groups Active 
GRAND Junction, Cor., Aug. 11.— 
Grand Junction, a city of 17,000, on the 
Western Slope, has just completed one 
of its greatest musical seasons. The 
Mesa College Symphony presented 
three concerts instead of the usual two, 
and had the privilege of offering what 
was believed to be the first American 
performance of a work by Teleman for 
two French horns and string orchestra. 
The solo parts were played by Bertram 
N. Haigh and Jack Spence. The orches- 
tra is led by Lawrence Sardoni, head of 
the music department of the college. 
Music school groups are under the 


Be 


17 to Aug. 9, and the regular faculty 
was assisted by the assisting summer 
faculty, consisting of Mr. Lockhart, Los 


Angeles;_ Mr. Strickling, Cleveland 
Heights; Mr. Sopkin, Chicago, and 
7. G BR 





leadership of William Gould, and assist- 
ants, William Sorensen, _ strings; 
Charles Steen, woodwind, and Bertram 
N. Haigh, brass. The last two will leave 
Grand Junction in the Fall, Mr. Steen 
to teach at the Agricultural College at 
Logan, Utah, and Mr. Haigh to return 
to his professional post as first horn 
player with the Denver Symphony, 
Horace E. Tureman, conductor. Mr. 
Haigh will also appear in recital dur- 
ing the 1940-41 season. 





Freda Gronowetter Gives Recital in 
Lovell, Me. 


Freda Gronowetter, Canadian ’cellist, 
was a guest artist at Center, Lovell, 
Me., appearing in recital in July and 
August. Miss Gronowetter was assisted 
by Margaret Perkins. The Haydn ’cello 
Concerto was one of the works on the 
program. 
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PIANIST AND TEACHER 
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Heard and oold.. . 


By Eutauia §. BUTTELMAN 


GUMMER holidays witnessed the cus- 
7 tomary kaleidoscopic shifting-about 
of the music fraternity personnel, as 
teachers forsook the scene of their win- 
labors in 


search of refreshment 
away from home 
base. As is usual 
with this  vigor- 
ous group, vaca- 
tions were vari- 
ously spent in 
travel, _ special 
study, supplement- 
ary teaching in 
university or other 
midsummer ses- 
sion, or plain and 
fancy relaxation at 
seashore, mountain 
or inland lake play- 
grounds, according 
to taste and opportunity. 

for Fowler Smith, newly-elected 
president of the MENC, the summer 
meant months of recreational activity 
on the shores of Torch Lake in north- 
ern Michigan. There Mr. Smith, with 
his attractive wife and daughters, oc- 
cupied a cottage planned by himself and 
built under his supervision, bearing the 
uniquely individual title of “The 
Smithy.” (The Smiths’ winter residence 
in the Rosemont section of Detroit was 
also fruit of their own invention.) 

Anyone acquainted with Fowler 
Smith’s total devotion to whatever task 
is at hand, and his utterly conscien- 
tious execution of all duties assumed by 
him will be bound to suspect that his 
holiday was not all lounging and loafing, 
swimming, boating and sunbathing. A 
shrewd guess would be that many a 
sunny hour was passed in concentrated 
preparation for his arduous schedule 
of the two years that lie ahead, when, 
added to his regular chore as chief of 
school music in the city of Detroit and 
in Wayne University, he must pilot the 
music educators of America. 

og Se 

Torch Lake is likewise the vacation 
habitat of Dr. Karl Gehrkens, who has 
charge of the department of school music 
at Oberlin College and enjoys a wide 
reputation as authority on matters musi- 
cal. This season Dr. Gehrkens again of- 
ficiated on the summer faculty of Chi- 
cago Musical College, taking only 
week-ends with his family in the north 
until the final weeks of August. 

The Gehrkens lately rebuilt the cot- 
tage which they have enjoyed and to 
which they have welcomed friends for 
many years. Set in a commanding lo- 
cation at the head of Torch Lake, the 
cottage, always cozily inviting and dis- 
tinctive in spirit, in its regenerated form 
now answers to the name of “The Cha- 
teau.” 
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Eulalia S. Buttelman 


* * * 


There are campers and campers, dude 
campers and deluxe campers who can- 
not attack the woods minus full quota 
of thermos kit, radio, candid camera, 
et al. But Dr. Walter Butterfield of 
Providence, R. I., is a camper to end 
all half-baked campers. When function- 
ing as chief of music in the schools of 
that Roger Williams Stronghold, he is 
the Compleat New England Gentleman ; 
but when Walter camps he throws civ- 
ilization so far behind him that it never 
catches up and seldom even sights him 
in the fading distance. 

Dr. Butterfield on the podium waving 
trenchant baton over orchestra or cho- 
rus is one thing. Dr. Butterfield in the 





Maine wilderness is quite another ; here 
he becomes a unit with nature, and 
heaven help the unwary intruder who 
violates his hard-won peace. And don’t 
think he can be approached by mail, 
either, for it is his gleeful boast that he 
“sometimes gets his mail once a week, 
sometimes not so often.” 

* = 4 


With the Hoosier state looming large 
in the news of autumn, it is particularly 
fitting to set forth the summer doings 
of some of Indiana’s distinguished 
leaders in educational music. Edward 
Bailey Birge, Professor Emeritus of 
the University of Indiana and nation- 
ally known author of comprehensive 
works on the development of public 
school music in the United States, has 
returned with Mrs. Birge to their sum- 
mer home at Culver, following an ex- 
tended motor trip through the lovely 
Wisconsin Dells and lake country. The 
drive took them as far as Duluth, Minn., 
before turning southward on the home 
trail. 

Also from Indiana, Effie E. Harman, 
South Bend’s capable head of school 
music, is just back from motoring 
through the great western parks of 
Glacier, Teton and Yellowstone. The 
last lap of Miss Harman’s journey was 
made by airplane from Seattle, Wash. 

* * * 

After an unbroken series of summers 
spent in graduate study or summer 
school teaching, Grace V. Wilson, 
prominent Wichita educator, planned 
to take her first bona fide vacation in 
years this season. Seeking a richly- 
earned rest combined with a touch of 
bracing scenery, she sallied off to Cali- 
fornia. Fate, however, evidently be- 
grudged her this small respite, for 
shortly she suffered a fall causing severe 
injury to her ankle and upsetting her 
arrangements for a carefree holiday. 

Miss Wilson will be hostess next 
spring to two musical organizations 
which are to convene jointly in Wich- 
ita—the Kansas Music Educators’ Con- 
ference whose president she now is, and 
the Southwestern MEC, leadership of 
which she relinquished a few seasons 
ago. 

* * * 

Although announced as having charge 
of vocal affairs at the National Music 
Camp at Interlochen this season, Noble 
Cain, eminent choral conductor and 
composer, was unable to remain long 
at the Camp and was replaced by Clar- 
ence E, Sawhill of Urbana, Ill. Mr. 
Sawhill is said to have carried on the 
department with success; at home he 
is an assistant to the well-known band- 
master, A. A. Harding, of the Urbana 
schools. 

Noble Cain is a colorful personality 
in addition to being a highly gifted mu- 
sician. His genius for conducting sing- 
ing groups is proverbial; he not only 
evokes exceptional musical results in the 
briefest of time, but wins the devotion 
of all who come under the spell of his 
baton. Mrs. Cain is a charming person, 
a singer who works with her husband 
musically as well as domestically, to the 
advantage of both. They are the par- 
ents of several talented daughters, all 
musicians who have appeared profes- 
sionally almost from the cradle. 

Aviation once claimed Mr. Cain’s in- 
terest; in fact, he is probably the first 
music educator to fly his own plane, and 
certainly the first to break a leg in one. 
It was the latter episode which brought 
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SOPRANO AND ACCOMPANIST IN A HOLIDAY RECITAL 





Edith Behrens 


Harriet Eells, Soprano, Accompanied by Arpad Sandor, Presents Her Recital Program at the 
English School at Bread Loaf, Vermont, in August 





his exciting career as an aviator to an 
early end. When last heard from he was 
spending some time on his farm in 
Michigan, preparatory to beginning a 
new season of intense activity. 

es @ 

It was apparently not enough that a 
motion picture should be fabricated 
around the theme of the National Music 
Camp at Interlochen by a Hollywood 
producer this season, but a full-length 
article over the signature of one of the 
Camp’s proud founders, Joseph E. 
Maddy, must also appear in that popu- 
lar weekly, the Saturday Evening Post, 
issue of Aug. 31. 
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* * 


Richard W. Grant opens another 


Change of address 





William S. Brady 


Teacher of Singing 


After October First 


257 West 86th Street, New York City 


TRafalgar 4-2810 


season at Pennsylvania State College 
after a six months’ sabbatical leave, the 
latter part of which was spent in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Correspondence with 
his colleagues perforce continued un- 
abated during his absence, owing to his 
post as vice-president of the MENC. 
* * * 


Marguerite V. Hood, formerly state 
supervisor of music in Montana, joined 
the summer teaching staff of the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, this 
year. Miss Hood has established a fine 
reputation by her specialized work in 
both rural music education and the use 
of radio in music education. She is an 
officer in the Northwest MEC and the 
MENC. 
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Music Festival Held at San Rafael, California 





Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Walks in the Grounds of the Dominican College at San Rafael 
with Members of the Coolidge Quartet (Left to Right), Nicolai Berezowsky, William Kroll, 
Nicolas Moldavan and Victor Gottlieb, Who Played Six All-Beethoven Programs in a Cycle 


Presented by Mrs. 


AN RaFAacEL, Catir., Aug. 18.—The 

Dominican College at San Rafael 
sponsored a six-weeks festival which 
took place from June 23 to Aug. 2 and 
included a cycle of six all-Beethoven 
programs by the Coolidge String Quar- 
tet. These were presented through the 
courtesy of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 


Coolidge at the Festival Sponsored by the Dominican Conservatory 


Coolidge and the Coolidge Foundation 
in the Library of Congress at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Six programs of seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century music were performed by a 
trio composed of Robert Pollak, violin; 
Luigi Silva, ’cello, and Carl Fuerstner, 
piano. The Coolidge Quartet played all of 
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Music Departments. 





JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Ernest HuTCHESON, President 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Grorce A. Wepce, Dean 

Individual vocal and instrumental instruction. 
position, and all branches of music education. 
and the B.S. and M.S. Degrees in Instrumental, Singing, and Public School 


Catalog om request. 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE, ROOM 125, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Classes in theory, com- 
Courses leading to Diplomas 














of National Association of Schools 4 Music. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 





1867 Seventy-Fourth Year 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 
Member of North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schoole; Institutional member 


rite for Free Catalague. 


Preparatory School for Children. 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 














WARD-BELMONT CONSERVATORY 


Junior Member National Association Schools of Music 


ROY UNDERWOOD, DEAN 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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John Finley Williamson, Pres. 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 


Princeton, N. J. 
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the sixteen quartets and the Grand Fugue 
of Beethoven. The _ interpretations of 
Messrs. Kroll, Berezowsky, Moldavan and 
Gottlieb were inspiring and the ensemble 
met the stringent demands imposed by the 
programs, 

’Cellist Makes Debut 

Luigi Silva, ’cellist, who made his Ameri- 
can debut at the festival, gave two recitals 
of music by Vivaldi, Della Ciaja, Bach, 
Vitali, Locatelli, Boccherini, Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann and Chopin. 

Robert Pollak, for a number of years 
faculty member of the Imperial Conserva- 
tory in Tokio, played works of Giovanni 
Platti, Scarlatti, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Debussy and Grieg. 

Carl Fuerstner, former conductor of the 
Cologne Opera and accompanist, gave sup- 
port at the piano for Messrs. Silva and 
Pollak. One of the most enjoyable pro- 
grams during the festival was presented 
by these artists who performed trios by 
Clementi, Beethoven and Brahms, as well 
as the ‘Notturna’ and ‘Burlesca’ by Alfredo 
Casella. 

The Dominican Festival audiences grew 
in size and enthusiasm as the season pro- 
gressed. The outstanding success of the 
programs may lead to the establishment of 
a permanent festival center at Dominican 
Coliege and reflects the greatest credit on 
the Sisters of St. Dominic and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge, whose generosity 
made possible the Beethoven Cycle. 


R. I. WPA SYMPHONY 
PLAYS IN PROVIDENCE 


Edouard Caffier Conducts Sum- 
mer Series—Soloists Presented 
—Band Concerts Attended 

ProvipENCE, R. I|., Sept. 10.—The 
R, I. Music Project (WPA) sponsored 
by the State Department of Social Wel- 
fare is providing orchestral concerts out 
of doors both in this city and in New- 
port. The sixth and seventh in the series 
given by the R. I. W. P. A. Symphony 
were heard on July 31 and Aug. 7 on 
Seekonk River Drive. For the former, 
the conductor, Edouard Caffier, chose a 
program of favorites by J. Strauss and 
Herbert, Foster, Bizet and Herold. Ar- 
mando Sarro, trombone soloist, was 
featured. The latter program brought 
Dvorak’s Symphony ‘From the New 
World,’ Nicolai’s Overture to ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ Lecuona’s 
‘Malaguefia’ and Strauss’s “Tales from 
the Vienna Woods’. 

Leonard McHugh, trumpet, was solo- 
ist on Aug. 11 when the Orchestra gave 
its third concert at Easton’s Beach, 
Newport. Mr. Caffier offered Auber’s 
Overture to ‘Masaniello’, the Ballet 
Music from ‘Faust’, the Dance of the 
Camorrists from “The Jewels of the 
Madonna’, excerpts from Kern’s ‘Music 
in the Air’ and works by Mascagni, 
Strauss and Sousa. Mr. McHugh played 
‘Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms’. 

Bristol was selected for one of the 
State-sponsored band concerts on Aug. 
8. Directed by Robert Gray, the musi- 
cians played on the portico of the Colt 
Memorial High School. Opening with 
Rossini’s Overture to ‘Semiramide,’ the 
program included Waldteufel’s ‘Estu- 
diantina’, an instrumental arrangement 
of the ‘Rigoletto’ Quartet, Herbert’s 
‘Indian Summer’, Romberg’s ‘Maytime’ 
and works by Mascagni, Friml, Ketel- 
by, Rollinson, Zamecnik and Berlin. 
The town has petitioned the State De- 
partment of Education for a second con- 
cert. ARLAN R. CooLinceE. 





MEMPHIS THEATRE 
STAGES OPERETTAS 


Works by Lehar and Herbert 
Draw Large Crowds to Over- 
ton Park Bowl 
MempPHuis, TENN., Sept. 10.—The thir 
annual season of the Memphis Open Ai 
Theatre was inaugurated in the grea 
bowl in Overton Park with a splendid 
performance of Franz Lehar’s ‘Th: 

Merry Widow’, 

Top honors must go to Ethel Taylo: 
in the title role. Miss Taylor is oi 
Memphis and in her third season with 
the company. She revealed a splendid 
growth in her vocal work. The im 
ported talent included Alexander Gray 
as Prince Danilo, Don Gautier, very 
successfully comic as Nish, and Victor 
Morley, in fine fettle as Popoff. ‘The 
many other parts were well done by 
Memphis singers headed by Rose Belz 
Kriger and George Richmond. Joseph 
Cortese, manager, staged this and the 
other four operettas which form the 
five-weeks season. The large company 
of competent dancers was assembled 
and trained by William Holbrooke. 
Victor Morley staged the work of the 
principals and George Hirst was re- 
sponsible for the fine musical work and 
the direction of the orchestra of twenty- 
five members of the Memphis Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

For the second week of the season 
the production was ‘Little Jesse James’. 
Frances Greer Hailed 

The third week brought to the stage 
in Overton Park, Victor Herbert’s per- 
ennially lovely ‘Naughty Marietta’ and 
a new star in the person of Frances 
Greer, 
Helena, Ark., and also from the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company. Alexander 
Gray acted well the part of Captain 
Dick but found the tenor role a bit lofty 
for his voice. The local artist, Bartha 
Mae Hopper, revealed exceptional tal- 
ent. The rest of the cast was well 
selected and trained. 

The fourth brought the production of 
‘Mary’. Frances Greer again did some 
very lovely singing and the other prin- 
cipals did their best. 

The Memphis Open Air Theatre very 
wisely chose ‘The Chocolate Soldier’ 
for its final week. Ethel Taylor re- 
turned to the cast to take the lead in the 
part of Nadina. Alexander Gray and 
the ever successful Don Gautier did 
their best work of the season and all 
were ably backed up by the local prin- 
cipals. Special mention should be made 
of the ballet number, ‘Waltz of the 
Flowers’, produced by William R. Hol- 
brooke. Burnet C. TUTHILL 








William Hacker Plays in Knox 

Knox, N. Y., Sept. 10—The Re- 
formed Church of Knox brought Wil 
liam Hacker for the second consecutive 
summer, for a piano recital under their 
auspices. The town of Knox is situated 
on the very top of the Helderberg 
mountains and the recital attracted 
many from the nearby cities of Albany 
and Schenectady. The concert was held 
outdoors with Mr. Hacker playing from 
the stage of his trailer. 

The program consisted of Mozart’s 
A Major Sonata, Andante Favori b) 
Beethoven and works by Chopi! 
Brahms, Tansman and Liszt. 
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POLAH ENDS CONCERT 
SERIES IN SYRACUSE 


Five Orchestral Programs Given 
in Summer Season at Univer- 
sity—Young Soloists Heard 


SyRAcUSE, Sept. 10.—The most suc- 
cessful summer-concert season pre- 
sented by the Syracuse University has 
come to a close with five orchestral per- 
formances under the baton of Andre 
Polah. They were all given in the John 
Crouse Halli in the College of Fine Arts 
on the University campus. Each of the 
five concerts brought a full house with 
no standing room to the “Hall of 
Chimes”. Outside, hundreds sat upon 
automobile fenders, in cars, upon the 
grassy lawn of the Hill. 

These concerts, presented once a 
week, gave the opportunity to a number 
of young American soloists. Warren 
Angell, pianist from Oklahoma City, 
gave a very fine account of his art, 
playing the Tchaikovsky Concerto in 
brilliant style; Leora Fougeray, mezzo- 
soprano, sang a few operatic arias; 
Tatiana Amazar and Myra Gillet, two- 
piano team, were a delight to hear and 
to be seen performing the concerto of 
Poulenc. 

Two more youngsters were presented 
as soloists with the orchestra. Joseph 
Takula, the nineteen-year-old ’cellist, 
chose the Boccherini Concerto for ’cello 
and orchestra. His playing revealed 
charm and ease, a facile bow and ac- 
curate fingers. Ethel Freeman, fifteen- 
year-old Syracuse violist, was the other 
youngster. She was the sensation of the 
series, playing the intricate and very 
difficult Paganini Concerto. She dis- 
played a beautiful opulent tone, grace, 
facility and impeccable bowing and fin- 
gering in the most difficult passages. 

HARRIS PINE 
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PEDAGOGUE AND PUPILS 


Solon Alberti, Vocal Teacher, (Right) Who 
Recently Returned to New York to Reopen 
His Studios, Is Shown with Two of His 
Artist-Pupils, Frances Watkins, Coloratura 
Soprano, and Finley Walker, Baritone 


People’s Chorus Opens Season 

The People’s Chorus of New York 
inaugurated its twenty-fifth season 
with its initial weekly singing meeting 
on Sept. 10. The meetings will be con- 
tinued throughout the season every 
Tuesday and Friday evening, in the 
auditorium of the High School of Com- 
merce. Young men and women who 
like to sing are cordially invited to join. 
The course includes sight-singing, study 
of solo and part-songs, and popular and 
classic choral works of the best com- 
posers. Lorenzo Camilieri is director. 





Marshall College to Present Gala 
Series 

Huntineton, W. V., Sept. 10.—The 
Marshall College Artist Series will pre- 
sent five musical events during its gala 
fifth anniversary season: Helen Jepson, 
Oct. 7; a performance of ‘The Barber 
of Seville’ on Oct. 21; Percy Grainger 
and Carroll Glenn in joint recital on 
Nov. 12; the Rochester Symphony, 
José Iturbi, soloist and conductor, on 
March 11, and Rose Bampton and Rich- 
ard Crooks in joint recital on April 14. 





Alpha Theta Elects Officers 

Newly elected officers of the Alpha 
Theta chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
for 1940-41 are: Ruth Shafer, presi- 
dent; Vera Bastin, vice-president; Eliz- 
abeth Fuller, secretary; Margaret 
Blackmar Griffith, treasurer; Cornelia 
Potter, chaplain; Carol Finch, sergeant- 
at-arms; and Anne Withington, editor. 
The advisory board consists of Mrs. 
Raymond Burrows, Mrs. Gladys Mayo 
del Busto, and Alice Gilson. New York 
City National Headquarters have been 
established at the Beekman Tower 
Hotel. 





Emma Beldan Sings in Newport 

Emma Beldan, soprano, sang before 
an audience of 600 in the De La Salle 
auditorium in Newport on Aug. 18. 
The concert, arranged by Mrs. Auguste 
Noel, also presented Mrs. Mustillo and 
her daughter Alice, pianists, and 
Fletcher Smith, baritone. Miss Beldan 
was heard on Aug. 1 on the third con- 
cert of the Association of Music and 
Art of Cape Cod in Centerfield, Mass., 
and later sang at the home of Mrs. 
James L. Van Alen in Newport. Gus- 
tav J. S. White was the accompanist 
for the soprano. 
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PRO ARTE QUARTET 
PLAYS AT RAVINIA 


Ensemble Gives Post-Season 
Week at Festival, Performing 
All Beethoven’s Quartets 


CHICAGO, Sept. 8.—By joint arrange- 
ment with the Ravinia Festival and 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 
tion, the Pro Arte Quartet presented 
a post-season week of chamber music 
at Ravinia Park from Aug. 5 through 
Aug. 10, immediately following the close 
of the regular Ravinia festival on Aug. 4. 

The week’s program included all 
seventeen of the Beethoven quartets, 
played in chronological order. The quar- 
tets served as striking examples of the 
composer’s development, beginning with 
the “first period” quartets given on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings; “the 
middle years” represented by the quar- 
tets played at Wednesday and Thurs- 
day’s concerts and the later period of 
his work by the quartets in the Friday 
and Saturday concerts. 

The Pro Arte quartet includes War- 
wick Evans, ’cellist (of the London 
String Quartet), replacing Robert 
Maas, original member, who was pre- 





vented by illness from touring; AI- 
phonse Onnou, first violin; Laurent 
Halleux, second violin, and Germain 


Prevost, ’viola. 

Distinguished playing throughout the 
week characterized the work of the en- 
semble. 

CHARLES QUINT 
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Joseph Schuster Rests While on Vacation in 
Newtown, N. Y. 


Joseph Schuster, first ’cellist of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, has 
returned to New York to take up his 
duties with the orchestra after spending 
a vacation at his home in Newtown, 
N. Y., where he held courses for young 
‘cellists during the summer months. 





American Experimental Opera Orches- 
tra Is Organized 


The Musical Retreat Club, Inc., a 
non-profit organization formed to es- 
tablish small operatic stock companies 
and to give young musicians the oppor- 
tunity for professional experience, re- 
cently established an American Experi- 
mental Opera Orchestra. 
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BARZIN ORCHESTRA 
LISTS BRAHMS CYCLE 


Gabrilowitsch Series to Present 
Posselt, Shure and Helmann 
—‘Requiem’ to Be Sung 





The National Orchestral Associa- 
tion’s Gabrilowitsch Memorial Series 
of five concerts, held regularly on Sat- 
urday afternoons at Carnegie Hall, will 
be devoted this year to a Brahms cycle, 
instead of the concerto music which has 
characterized these concerts in previous 
years, 

In the past six years, according to 
Leon Barzin, musical director of the 
organization, there has been presented 
at the Gabrilowitsch series, most of the 
standard concerto literature that has 
been written for piano, violin, and ’cello. 
The cycle which will be featured in the 
program this year marks a change of 
musical policy in that the entire series 
will be devoted to the works of a sin- 
gle composer. It also enables the asso- 
ciation to help young soloists of whom 
this year the association is presenting 
three: Leonard Shure and Aleksandr 
Helmann, pianists, and Ruth Posselt, 
violinist. Mr. Barzin will conduct all 
concerts. The program follows in full: 

The programs will be as follows: 

On Nov. 30, the ‘Academic Festival’ 
Overture and First Symphony, together 
with the D Minor Piano Concerto, with 
Mr. Shure as soloist, will be played. 

On Dec. 21, Miss Posselt will offer 
the Violin Concerto and the Symphony 
No. 2 will be conducted by Mr. Barzin. 

On Jan. 25 Aleksandr Helmann will 
play the B Flat Piano Concerto, and 
the orchestra, the Third Symphony and 
‘Hungarian Dances’ Nos. 17 and 21. 

On March 1, Waltzes for strings, the 
Piano Quartet in G Minor orchestrated 
by Schonberg and Fourth Symphony 
will be played. On March 29 the Des- 
soff Choirs, Paul Boepple conductor, 
will sing the ‘German Requiem’, the 
‘Tragic’ Overture completing the list. 
It will be the first time that the 
‘Requiem’ has been included upon any 
program of the association. 





Ramon Gonzales to Play in Puerto 
Rico 
Ramon Gonzales, American pianist, 
sailed on Sept. 5 for his native Puerto 
Rico, where he will fulfill concert en- 
gagements in San Juan, Rio Piedras and 


MUSICAL AMERICA for September, 1940 


in his home city, San German, Mr. 
Gonzales will return to New York at 
the conclusion of his Puerto Rico tour 
for further concerts in this country. 


HOUSTON SYMPHONY 
PLANS NEW SEASON 


‘Messiah’ and Two Concerts 
Series Will Be Given 
During Winter 

Houston, Tex., Sept. 9.—Ernest 
Hoffman, conductor, has concluded a 
series of summer concerts at Herman 
Park. The winter schedule for the or- 
chestra includes ten regular subscrip- 
tion concerts beginning Nov. 4; four 
children’s concerts and a performance 
of ‘The Messiah’ with combined church 
choirs on Dec. 3. 

The orchestra will also be heard in 
San Angelo, Abilene, Kingsville, Har- 
lingen, Galveston, Nacogdoches, Aus- 
tin and Refugio, Tex. 

The soloists in the subscription series 
will include Bidu Sayao, soprano; Dru- 
silla Huffmaster, Houston pianist, with 
Barbara Lull, violinist, and Harold 
Bauer, pianist. 


TAGLIAFERO PLAYS WITH 
STOKOWSKI ORCHESTRA 














Brazilian-French Pianist Offers Work 
by Villa-Lobos in South American 
Cities 
Sao PauLo, Brazit, Aug. 15.—Ap- 
pearing as the first soloist with the All 
American Youth Orchestra under Leo- 
pold Stokowski on its South American 
tour, Magda Tagliafero, Brazilian-born 
French pianist, scored an outstanding 
success in concerts in Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo, Brazil, on Aug. 8 and 9. 
In both concerts Mme. Tagliafero was 
soloist in the ‘Momo Precoce’ by Villa- 
Lobos, a fantasia on a Brazilian car- 
nival. The work was dedicated to Mme. 
Tagliafero by the composer in 1929. 
She played it first that year in Paris 
under the Spanish conductor, Enrique 
Arbos, at the Salle Pleyel and later un- 
der Pierre Monteux and others in 

France. 





Denver Municipal Band Ends Season 

Denver, Sept. 5.—The Denver Mu- 
nicipal Band, directed by Henry Sachs, 
completed their summer sessions on 


Aug. 17. Je te 
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BUSINESS WITH PLEASURE 
Hans Barth, Teacher of Piano, and Five of 
the Students Studying with Him at Fairfield, 
Conn., Leave for a Round of Golf. Mr. Barth 
Is Also at Work Completing His ‘Drama’ 
Symphony 





OFFERS PIANO SERIES 





Rosenthal, Bauer, Grainger and Others 
Will Offer Programs of Master 
Works 

BrooKLyn, Sept. 9—The Great 
Piano Classics, a series of six recitals 
enlisting the services of seven outstand- 
ing pianists, will be inaugurated at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Nov. 19. 

Arranged by the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences in co-operation 
with Albert Morini, concert manager 
of New York, these concerns are being 
made available to the general public by 
popular priced subscription. Percy 
Grainger, pianist-composer, will begin 
the series on Nov. 19; second in the 
series, on Dec. 17, will be an all-Bee- 
thoven program by Harold Bauer; Stell 
Andersen, American woman pianist, 
will present a program of Schumann 
and Brahms on Jan. 28. 

Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, pupil of 
Liszt, is to be heard on Feb. 25. Fifth 
in the series on March 25 will be a 
joint recital by Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, Italian composer-pianist, and 
Earl Maiman, American pianist. Their 
program will include the premiere of a 
two-piano composition by Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco. Abram Chasins, pianist, will 
devote his program to works of con- 
temporaries, at the final concert on 
April 22. 





Milwaukee Arion Club Plans Series 

MILWAUKEE, Sept. 10—The Arion 
Musical Club, P. J. Kuipers, president, 
is planning a series of five concerts in 
the Milwaukee Auditorium during the 
1940-41 season. The club will present 
Grace Moore, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, on Nov. 8; the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, conducted by John 
Barbirolli, on Nov. 23; Josef Hofmann, 
pianist, on Jan. 14; Frederic Jencks, 
baritone, on April 5; and the Arion 
Musical Club chorus and orchestra, con- 
ducted by Hermann A. Nott, in Bach’s 
B Minor Mass on May 11. 





Isobel Baillie Sings in Honolulu 

Honotutu, Aug. 25.—Isobel Baillie, 
English soprano, made her second ap- 
pearance here in some years, when she 
sang before a_ discriminating audience 
in Dillingham Hall on Aug. 14. Her 
program was entirely in English. Vurne 
Waldo Thompson served as accompan- 
ist. Summer concerts in the educational 
court of the Honolulu Acadeiny of Arts 
have drawn large and appreciative audi- 
ences. A recent program was given by 
Alice Kortschak, pianist. V. W. T. 


INDIANAPOLIS MEN 
PLAN WINTER SERIES 


Sevitzky to Conduct Symphony 
at Opening Concerts in No- 
vember—Soloists Listed 


INDIANAPOLIs, Sept. 9.—Beginning its 
fourth and, from indications of advanc: 
sales most successful, season under the 
direction of Fabien Sevitzky, the In- 
dianapolis Symphony will open its 1940 
1941 season of ten pairs of Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening subscription 
concerts in the Murat Theatre on Novy. 
15 and 16. There will be the usual series 
of Sunday afternoon “Pop” concerts and 
the customary six Children’s Concerts 
Franklin Miner, orchestra manager, has 
not yet announced the orchestra’s dates 
on tour, but it is understood that the 
organization will go much farther afield. 

Mr. Sevitzky will adhere to his policy 
of presenting at least one composition 
by an American composer on every 
program he conducts, whether in In- 
dianapolis or elsewhere. 

The subscription programs to be 
played by Indianapolis during the sea- 
son will have as soloists Jascha Heifetz, 
Josef Hofmann, Mildred Dilling, Mar 
jorie Lawrence, Abram Chasins and 
Igor Gorin. A list of the full sym- 
phonies to be played at subscription con- 
certs include Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ and 
‘Pastorale’, the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony by 
Mozart; the ‘London’ Symphony by 
Haydn; Goldmark’s ‘Rustic Wedding’ ; 
Borodin’s Symphony No. 1 in E Fiat 
Major and Sibelius’s No. 2 in D. 








La Berge Artists Plan Active Seasons 

Artists under the management of Ber 
nard R. La Berge will fulfill many en- 
gagements during the coming season. 
Mary Hill Doolittle, ‘cellist, will open 
her season with a recital in New York 
on Oct. 3, followed by a recital by Vir- 
ginia Pemberton on Oct. 13. E. Rob- 
ert Schmitz, pianist, will make a trans- 
continental tour; Viola Wasterlain, vio- 
linist, following an appearance in New 
York on Nov. 2, will tour the mid-West 
and Pacific Coast; Ernst Wolff, pian- 
ist, will make a transcontinental tour. 
The Belgian Piano String Quartet has 
scheduled more than thirty-seven con- 
certs. Dr. Louis Bailly will appear in 
New York on Oct. 20 and the Bailly- 
Robinor, viola and piano duo, will ap- 
pear on Jan. 23. The Barton Harp Quin- 
tet will make a_ three-weeks’ tour. 
Roger Aubert will tour California, the 
mid-West and the East and Joseph Bon- 
net, French organist, opens a transcon- 
tinental tour on Sept. 25. 





Ralph Wolfe Conservatory Re-opens 

New Rocue.te, N. Y., Sept. 9.—The 
Ralph Wolfe Conservatory of Music an- 
nounces the opening of its seventh season 
on Sept. 18. The school was started as 
the Westchester Affiliation of the Mannes 
Music School in 1934, and its rapid growth 
necessitated its becoming an independent 
organization in 1939, under the full direc- 
torship of Ralph Wolfe, with David 
Mannes remaining on the advisory board 
All branches of music are taught. 





Institute of Musical Art to Start 
Registration of Students 

Registration of students at the Institute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard School oi 
Music will take place from Sept. 23, 
through Sept. 30. Former students must 
register on Sept. 23 and 24, new students 
from Sept. 26 through Sept. 30. Prelimi 
nary scholarship auditions will be held on 
Sept. 23 and 24, with final auditions on 
Sept. 25. All applications for these scholar 
ships were filed before July 1. 

















GRACE MOORE ENDS 
CHAUTAUQUA SEASON 


Program by Soprano Closes the 
Music Series—Carmen’ Is 
Final Opera Sung 


CHAUTAUQUA, Sept. 1.—Grace Moore, 
accompanied by Lester Hodges, closed 
the Chautauqua music season with a re- 
cital in the Amphitheatre that was one 
of the high spots of the summer, Her 
program included airs from ‘Herodiade’ 
and ‘Madama Butterfly’ and songs by 
Duparc, Pierné, Bizet, Tchaikovsky, 
Quilter, German, Malotte and others. 
The soprano was in her best voice and 
was enthusiastically applauded. Mr. 
Hodges played solo works by Borodin 
and Prokofieff and was warmly re- 
ceived. 

Soloists at the final orchestral con- 
certs under the baton of Albert Stoessel 
included Muriel Kerr, Donald Dickson, 
Georges Barrére, Alberta Masiello, 
Rosalyn Tureck, Hugh Thompson, Don- 
ald Dame, Meta Westlake and Mischa 
Mishakoff. Mr. Stoessel’s performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was a 
tribute both to him and his choral-or- 
chestral ensemble. Soloists were Ger- 
trude Gibson, Joan Peebles, Hardesty 
Johnson and George Britton. 

The last of the series of operas was 
Bizet’s ‘Carmen’, which was given 
spirited and well-sung performances on 
Aug. 16 and 19. Miss Peebles was 
heard in the title role, Mr. Johnson as 
Don José, Miss Gibson as Micaéla, Mr. 
Britton as Escamillo, Gean Greenwell 
as Zuniga, Hugh Thompson as Morales, 
and Warren Lee Terry, David Otto, 
Pauline Pierce and Helen Van Loon in 
other parts. Alberto Bimboni conducted 
and Alfredo Valenti had charge of the 
stage. 








N. Y. U. Symphony Gives Concert 

The Symphonic Orchestra Society of 
New York University Music Depart- 
ment, conducted by John Warren Erb, 
gave a concert in the Auditorium of the 
Education Building on Aug. 7 with 
Ruth Strassman, sixteen year old pi- 
anist, as soloist. On Aug. 2 Dr. Erb 
entertained the Orchestra in his New 
York study when Felix Mendelssohn, 
cellist, Kasmier Albinski, French horn 
soloist, Kitty Cheatham and Miss 
Strassman presented an informal pro- 
gram, 





SAN Francisco, Sept. 3.—Ashley Pettis, 
pianist-composer, has joined the faculty of 
the San Francisco Conservatory of Music. 


LOVE, YOU ARE MY MUSIC 


by Gustav Kiemm 





An Outstanding 
American Song 


THREE Keys Each .50 





THIRTEEN BEST SONGS 


An annotated, analytical catalog 

sent on request. Includes songs by 

Deems Taylor, Walter Kramer, Lily 
Strickland, etc. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 W. 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 














CLEVELAND INSTITUTE TO MOVE INTO 





School to Observe Twentieth Anniver- 
sary by Change of Locale—Adds 
to Faculty 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 5.—The Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music will observe its twen- 
tieth birthday this Fall by moving into its 
new home at 3411 Euclid Avenue. During 
the twenty years of its existence the In- 
stitute has grown from a school of seven 
pupils to one of 700. The faculty includes 
such artists as Beryl Rubinstein, director 





STUDIES AT NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY EXTENDED 


Music School Plans Seventy-Fifth Year 
—New Courses in Composition, 
Organ and Piano Added 


Boston, Sept. 10—The New England 
Conservatory of Music, Wallace Goodrich, 
director, is planning a new curriculum, 
offering a four year course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music, with concen- 
tration in applied music, musical research, 
composition or school music. The Con- 
servatory will also offer a new three year 
diploma course in piano, organ, voice, vi- 
olin and any other orchestral instrument; 
or in composition or instrumentation. 

New courses will include a composition 
class, in which composers will compare the 
works they are writing with those of 
others. There will be criticisms, and ex- 
aminations of the literature of music, both 
classical and modern, that has a bearing on 
the composition. Quincy Porter, Dean of 
the Faculty, will conduct the course. Carl 
McKinley, of the Faculty of the Conserva- 
tory and organist of the Old South Church 
in Boston, will give an organ class, a 
survey of organ literature from the six- 
teenth century to the present day, with ref- 
erences to the selection of suitable material 
for church and recital work. 

Two other new courses are to be given 
by Beveridge Webster, pianist: a master 
class for pianists and piano teachers, where 
a limited group will be given opportunity 
to perform for the criticism of Mr. Web- 
ster; and Interpretation of Four Centuries 
of Piano Music, offering a survey of rep- 
resentative piano music from the early 
classics through the present day. 





Concerts Given at Toronto Conservatory 

Toronto, Sept. 1—The Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music arranged a series of 
weekly concerts during July. The concerts 
attracted large and enthusiastic audiences 
to Eaton Auditorium. 

Sir Ernest MacMillan opened the series 
on July 9 with an organ recital; on July 16 
Eugene Kash, violinist, and Reginald God- 
deu, pianist, gave a joint recital, including 
Ernest Bloch’s Sonata, and Sonata, Op. 45, 
by Edward Grieg; Alberto Guerrero, pian- 
ist, played a program of music by Franck, 
Debussy and Ravel on July 23. The closing 
concert on July 30 was a recital by Do- 
rothy Allan Park, soprano, who gave a 
program of English songs. R. H.R. 
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NEW HOME 


The New Home 
of the Cleveland 
Institute of Mu- 
sic, Which the 
Institute Will Oc- 
cupy During the 
Forthcoming Sea- 
son, the Twen- 
tieth of Its 
Existence 


Arthur Loesser, Josef 


of the Institute; 
Fuchs, Nevada Van der Veer, Herbert 
Elwell, Ward Lewis and Boris Goldovsky. 

New appointments to the faculty for 


1940-41 are Janet Myers and Phyllis 
Abrahams, piano; Robert Swenson, ’cello ; 
Elizabeth Stoeckler, voice, and Starling 
Cumberworth, theory. The institute awards 
the degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master 
of Music, and Artists Diploma. Scholar- 
ships are given in all departments. Week- 
ly Comparative Arts lectures are given and 
faculty and student recitals are held each 
week. The fall term opens on Sept. 106. 


Sigma Alpha Iota Initiates Ida Krehm 

Evanston, ILv., Sept. 10.—The Alpha 
Xi Chapter of Sigma Alpha [Iota ini- 
tiated Ida Krehm, pianist, as an honor- 
ary member on June 22 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Neville Pilling in Evans- 
ton. 
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MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 
PREPARES FOR OPENING 


Institution to Start Twenty-fifth Season 
with Increased Curriculum 
and Faculty 


The Mannes Music School will open its 
twenty-fifth season on Oct. 3, with an ex- 
tended curriculum and enlarged faculty. 
The school was founded in 1916 by its pres- 
ent directors, David Mannes and Clara 
Damrosch Mannes. 

Leopold Damrosch Mannes, pianist and 
son of the founders, has returned to the 
institution after an absence of several years, 
and will serve as associate director. In ad- 
dition to his duties at the school, he will 
resume concert touring. Among the mem- 
bers of the faculty are: Frank Sheridan, 
Robert Scholz, Rosalyn Tureck and Isa- 
belle Vengerova, piano; Samuel Gardner 
and Paul Stassevitch, violin; Lieff Rosa- 
noff and Luigi Silva, ’cello; Olga Eisner, 
Fritz Lehmann and Yves Tinayre, voice; 
Felix Salzer, Newton Swift and Georg 
Szell, composition and theory; Carl Bam- 
berger, conducting. Leon Barzin will serve 
as guest teacher in the course on 
conducting. 

Special attention will be given to the de- 
partment for the training of children, be- 
ginning at the age of four. An added fea- 
ture will be a special series of twenty-five 
evening piano classes given by Artur 
Schnabel during January, February and 
March, 

The Board of Trustees includes J. How- 
land Auchincloss, Mr. Zlatko Balokovic, 
Dudley Cates, Walter Damrosch, James B. 
Mahon, Mrs. Gilbert H. Montague, Charles 
W. Ogden, Gerald Warburg and Mrs. 
Throop Wilder. 





Margaret MacGregor to Teach Organ 

Futton, Mo., Sept. 10.—Margaret Mac- 
Gregor, for six years head of the organ 
department of the Simpson Conservatory 
of Music at Indianola, Iowa, has joined 
o faculty of William Woods College in 
*ulton. 








TEXT BOOKS 


STANDING IMPORTANTLY IN MUSIC EDUCATION 





Outlines of Music History 

CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 
A clear-cut and up-to-date history book for 
class use or general reading. 18 pages of 
illustrative music. Reference groups of out- 
side reading material at the end of each 
chapter. Copiously illustrated by pictures, 
maps and chronological tables. 

Cloth Bound - $2.25 





Elementary Music Theory 
RALPH FISHER SMITH 

A textbook used in many schools, colleges 
and conservatories of music, in class or pri- 
vate instruction. It is designed to cover a 
year’s work of three 40- or 45-minute periods 
a week if used in class work. Leads to the 
study of advanced ear-training, melody writ- 
ing and harmony. 


Cloth Bound - $1.50 





Harmony Simplified 
FRANCIS L. ORK 

A practical textbook presenting in a con- 

cise manner the fundamental principles of 

harmony, with non-essentials omitted. 


Cloth Bound - $1.50 





Conntecpeint Singita 


A concise textbook of 





Handbook of Musical Terms 
KARL W. GEHRKENS 
Professor Gehrkens is internationally known 
as an educator and an authority on the ter- 
minology of music. This is much more than 
a dictionary, for it covers a wide range of 
topics in pocket form. Adopted by many 
schools for student reference. 
60 Cents 





Project Lessons in Orchestration 
RTHUR E. HEACOX 
This practical textbook presents a series of 
short, interesting lesson-problems in orches- 
tration, arranged especially for the use of 
school groups studying this fascinating sub- 
ject. 180 pages. 
Cloth Bound - $1.50 

Music Supplement to Project Lessons 
in Orchestration—A book containing the 
music required in the lesson assignments of 
the above text-songs and piano pieces. 
63 pages. 75e. 





Essentials in Conducting 
KARL W. GEHRKENS 

Talent in leadership must be reinforced by 
an adequate technic of the baton, a practi- 
cal knowledge of group psychology, and a 
sound musical education. This practical 
book discusses every phase of conducting 
orchestras and bands. 


Cloth Bound - $1.75 





formal counterpoint. (A 
sequel to author’s “‘Har- 
mony Simplified’’.) 

Cloth Bound - $1.50 





New Harmonic 
Devices 
HORACE ALDEN MILLER 
Intended as an aid for 
advanced students who 
are studying the modern 
style of writing. Empha- 
sizing the eleventh and 
thirteenth, the whole- 
tone harmonies and the 
superimposed fourths, it 
also includes brief chap- 
ters on polytonality and 

atonalism., 


Cloth Bound - 





$2.00 


PUBLISHED 


OLIVER 
DITSON 
co. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Fundamentals 
of Music 
KARL W. GEHRKENS 

An authoritative presenta- 
tion of the fundamentals 
of music for busy people. 
Its eight chapters treat of 
Notation, Rhythm, the 
Melodic, Harmonic, and 
Polyphonic elements in 
music; and of Form and 
Design, Acoustics, Ex- 
pression and Interpreta- 
tion. Fully illustrated and 
gives ample lists of ref- 
erence books for collat- 
eral reading. 


Cloth Bound - $1.50 
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NEW MUSIC: 


GEMS OF MUSIC UNCOVERED 
BY NEW PUBLISHING GROUP 


ECOGNIZING the fact that a treasure 

house of beautiful music has lain al- 
most untouched, a new music publishing 
firm, Music Press, Inc., has recently been 
founded by a group of prominent musi- 
cologists and musicians with the purpose of 
providing authoritative and practical edi- 
tions of little-known choral and instrumen- 
tal music for schools, colleges, churches 
and homes and for professional ensembles 
at radio stations and in concert halls. 

It is pointed out that the obtainable 
repertoire for instrumental ensembles is 
largely limited at present to greatly over- 
worked classics of the 19th century, and 
the premise is taken that the great 17th 
and 18th century works, only a few of 
which are now available for general use, 
are practical and effective for non-pro- 
fessionals in their original form since in 
many instances they were composed for 
amateurs inferior in technique to the best 
high school orchestras of today. The five 
general categories in which the first pub- 
lications will be issued are: orchestra, 
string orchestra, chamber music, band and 
small wind ensembles, and choral music. 

A most auspicious start has been made 
by the new organization with its five initial 
issues, and if its subsequent activities are 
maintained on the same level it will indeed 
make history in the world of music. These 
first publications are: Two Entr’Acte 
Pieces from ‘Thamos, King of Egypt’ by 
Mozart; a Concerto Grosso, Op. 11, No. 
4, by Giuseppe Sammartini, 18th Century 
oboeist ; a String Quartette in D Minor by 
Alessandro Scarlatti; two pieces for five- 
part brass ensemble, “The Fruit of Love’ 
and ‘Heigh-ho Holiday’, by Anthony Hol- 
borne, one of the foremost musicians of 
Elizabethan days; and Three Fuguing 
Tunes for four-part mixed chorus by the 
American William Billings (1746-1800). 

Each one is a gem of distinctive and 
piquant interest. The two Mozart pieces 
are from the only entr’acte music for a 
drama that the composer is known to have 
written. Because of the early failure of 
the play, ‘Thamos, King of Egypt’, by the 
Viennese poet, Tobias von Gebler, it has 
remained forgotten ever since until uncov- 
ered by Klaus Liepmann, of the Yale 
Music Association. Now in a special ar- 
rangement by Edwin John Stringham and 
edited by Alfred Einstein the two excerpts, 
an Allegro and an Andante, are revealed 
as music of characteristic Mozartean spon- 
taneity and limpid charm that deserves 
wide currency on concert programs. The 
scoring is for small orchestra, of oboes, 
bassoons, horns, trumpets, tympani and 
strings, with optional parts added for flutes 
and clarinets. 

The Sammartini Concerto Grosso in the 
String Orchestra Series, of which Louis 
Persinger is the general editor, has been 
edited by Sydney Beck. It is written for 
a concertino of two violins and a ’cello 
against a four-part group of strings with 
a realized figured bass for harpsichord or 
piano. The music has sparkling vitality in 
the faster movements and tender sentiment 
in the slower ones. Of conspicuous beauty 
is the opening Andante, while the fugal 
second movement is interesting for its 
craftsmanship and the closing Minuet 
makes a stimulating finale. There are 
five movements in all. 

It is thought that Alessandro Scarlatti’s 
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Sonata in D Minor for string quartet, or 
string orchestra, may be the earliest string 
quartet that has been preserved. It is a 
short work with a substantial opening Al- 
legro followed by three very brief move- 
ments, a Grave, a sparkling Allegro and 
a fast Minuet. It has been edited by Hans 
Theodore David. 

The two short Aires for brass quintet 
taken from a collection of dances pub- 
lished by Anthony Holborne in 1599, have 
been edited by Harvey A. Sartorius. In 
their lilting rhythms and melodic frank- 
ness they aptly reflect the light-hearted 
gaiety of Elizabethan England. 

Finally, the three fuguing tunes by Wil- 
liam Billings that are published here prove 
that the Boston tanner who had brought 
forth six song collections by 1794 should 
be represented in the repertoire of every 
American choral group. The three chosen 
and edited by Clarence Dickinson are 
‘Creation’, ‘When Jesus wept’ and ‘Be glad 
then, America’ (an anthem for fast day), 
all of them singularly imaginative in con- 
ception and workmanship. The little round, 
‘When Jesus wept’, is especially noteworthy 
for its hauntingly poignant beauty. 


NEW CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND OTHER CHORAL NOVELTIES 


IRST in the field with Christmas nov- 

elties, the Galaxy Music Corporation 
has issued a sheaf of carols, both original 
works and arrangements, of unusually in- 
triguing interest. And along with these it 
has brought out other choral works that 
likewise make a powerful bid for the active 
favor of choral directors. 

The most prolific of this year’s con- 
tributors of music for Christmas has been 
Katherine K. Davis. Not only has she 
written a richly harmonized ‘Glory in the 
Highest’ for mixed voices, using a para- 
phrase of words from Luke ii, but she has 
also made choral versions for four-part 
mixed voices, unaccompanied, of no fewer 
than four carols of uncommon beauty, the 
17th-century Irish ‘Christmas Day Is 
Come’, the Spanish Nativity Carol, 
‘Rouse, Good Folk’, with soprano solo, a 
gaily lilting ‘Swedish Dance Carol’ and 
the Croatian ‘A Blessed Day of Joy’, with 
contralto or mezzo-soprano solo. The three 
last of these are published within one cover. 

The traditional Slovak ‘Carol of the 
Sheep Bells’ has been taken in hand by 
Richard Kountz and freely transcribed in 
a manner that greatly enhances its indiv- 
idual charm for four-part mixed voices, 
three-part women’s chorus and two-part 
chorus (either soprano and alto, tenor and 
bass, or alto and bass). Of similar naive 
charm is the traditional carol ‘The Christ- 
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Child’s Visit’ as arranged for mixed voices 
by Frederick Erickson, while for the same 
voice grouping Luis Harold Sanford has 
written a fine original carol, ‘Hearts at 
Christmas-time were jolly’. 

Special gems for four-part men’s chorus 
are Cesare Sodero’s choral version of Cor- 
nelius’s ‘The Christ-Child’, with tenor 
solo; Channing Lefebvre’s arrangement of 
the lovely old French carol from Gas- 
cony, ‘At His Cradle’, likewise with tenor 
solo, and Homer Whitford’s arrangement 
of the exuberant Welsh carol, ‘Deck the 
Hall’, with an additional optional text for 
use at New Year’s under the title, ‘Hark, 
the Summons’, while Gwynn S. Bement 
has provided a well-wrought arrangement 
of ‘Glory to God’ from Handel’s ‘Messiah’. 

In the non-Christmas field also male 
choruses have been singularly well pro- 
vided for, with an elaborate and colorful 
five-minute work by Enrico Barraja en- 
titled ‘Naples’, with tenor solo, a composi- 
tion that employs four authentic Italian 
tunes, including the famous ‘The Window 
Once Brightly Lighted’ attributed to Bel- 
lini; effective arrangements of the old 
Scottish “The Flowers o’ the Forest’ and 
the Swedish folksong ‘As bends the white 
birch’ by Channing Lefebvre and Alfred 
Whitehead, respectively, and Alberto Bim- 
boni’s eminently grateful chorus, ‘Fly 
where I bid thee’. 

Notably fine works for three-part wom- 
en’s chorus are Nicholas Douty’s choral 
version of Brahms’s ‘Botschaft’ (The Mes- 
sage’), Mr. Lefebvre’s edition of the same 
master’s ‘The Thirteenth Psalm’; Harvey 
Gaul’s free arrangement of the Polish folk 
melody ‘Polish Child’s Morning Prayer’; 
Carl Reinecke’s ‘O Summer is the golden 
time’, as provided with English words by 
Marshall Kernochan, and the Czech folk- 
song ‘Three Captains’ as arranged by Al- 
fred Whitehead. 

Finally, for four-part mixed chorus there 
are César Franck’s fine ‘Far O’er the 
Bay’ (‘Le lac sourit’) from ‘Hulda’ as 
edited by Arthur Remarque, with text 
adapted by Marshall Kernochan; a choral 
version of the Sardinian ‘Processional Song 
in Praise of St. Ephesius’ by Mario Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco, a work of outstanding 
beauty, with English words by Mr. Ker- 
nochan ; and ‘A Song for Peace’, a stirring 
choral version of a Welsh air by Katherine 
K. Davis, with words by Whittier, which 
could be used at Christmas while equally 
suitable for other seasons. And for four- 
part women’s chorus the resourceful Miss 
Davis has transcribed Martin Peerson’s 
‘Upon my lap my Soveraigne sits’, of early 
English quaint loveliness. 


SYMPHONIC SKELETON SCORES 
BRING FIRST AID TO LISTENERS 


S a step towards making symphonic 

literature more accessible to everyone, 
a new series of Symphonic Skeleton Scores, 
edited and annotated by Violet Katzner, 
has been inaugurated by the Theodore 
Presser Co. The first works to be taken 
in hand have been Beethoven’s Fifth, 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth (‘Pathetic’), César 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor and the 
first Brahms Symphony, in C Minor. 

In order to rescue many would-be lovers 
of symphonic music from the discouraging 
impression that it is mainly “a confusing 
mass of tone” the editor has undertaken to 
clarify, by throwing into sharp relief, the 
melodic thought procedure existent in the 
works under discussion, thus providing a 
key to the approach to other compositions. 
Accordingly, after setting forth in diagram 
the principles of formal structure, she has 
reduced each movement of the score to a 
single melodic line throughout, indicating 
the leading themes and their various sub- 
divisions by letters. In this way the 
melodic essence, stripped bare of its har- 
ee garb, is disclosed in unobscured out- 
ine, 

The use of these “skeleton scores” while 
listening to gramophone recordings or radio 
performances could not fail to make the 
music infinitely more lucid to anyone capa- 
ble of reading, with even only approximate 
accuracy, the single line of notes, and thus 
stimulate his active intelligence as a lis- 


tener. It is a well-conceived plan and one 
that deserves to become generally known 
and adopted. 


BACH PROVIDES MORE GRIST 
FOR DUO-PIANISTS’ MILL 
HREE new works have just been 
added to J. Fischer & Bro.’s length« 
ing list of transcriptions for two pianos 
of the music of J. S. Bach. These ar 
versions for the duo-pianists of the Air in 
D Major, popularly known as the Air fo: 
the G string, from the Overture in D, a 
Pastorale drawn from the ‘Goldberg’ Vari 
ations and an Allegro from the Trio in 
D Minor, all made by Guy Maier. 

In the case of the Air for the G string 
the transcriber has disregarded the cus- 
tomary plan of making the two parts equal 
in technical difficulty and made the first 
piano part the easier of the two, though no 
less important thematically, with a view to 
making the piece accessible to players of 
unequal equipment. With the other two 
pieces, however, the traditional procedure 
has been followed in placing the two parts 
on a uniform technical basis. 

All three of these Bach compositions 
lend themselves well to the two-piano 
medium, and Mr. Maier again shows his 
familiarity with the demands of that medi- 
um in his adroit treatment of them. While 
each piece is entirely sufficient unto itself, 
the three, because of contrast in character, 
could be used effectively as a set. 


CHILDREN’S MUSICAL PLAYS 
HAVE PICTURESQUE SETTING 
MONG the newer musical plays for 
school children are three additions to 
the ‘Thirty Minutes’ series by H. B. Bland, 
published by Belwin, Inc., which has al- 
ready included Mozart, Lincoln and Ste- 
hen Foster as protagonists. The new 
issues are ‘Thirty Minutes with Washing- 
ton’, ‘Thirty Minutes with the Pilgrims’ 
and ‘Thirty Minutes in Ireland’. 

The basic plan of making children music- 
conscious along specified lines by using 
songs and instrumental music as an ex- 
pression of a period or festivity that forms 
the background of a little play is an en- 
tirely commendable one. The incidents 
used in this series are always set against 
a picturesque background and the music 
is invariably such as every child should 
be made familiar with. If, however, epi- 
sodes of more dramatic essence and point 
were chosen these musical playlets would 
make a stronger impression and have a 
farther-reaching musical influence. Minute 
directions are given for all details of per- 
formance, 

In ‘Thirty Minutes with Washington’ 
the music embraces two of Francis Hop- 
kinson’s songs, the minuet from Mozart’s 
‘Don Giovanni’, ‘Sally in Our Alley’ and 
‘Yankee Doodle’, while the chief charac- 
ters are George and Martha Washington, 
Nellie Custis and Thomas Jefferson. 

‘Thirty Minutes with the Pilgrims’ por- 
trays a Thanksgiving Day in 1626, with 
Pilgrims and their children and Indians as 
the characters. Two Netherland folksongs 
are used, one, ‘Rosa’, as a song and dance 
and the other as a ‘Prayer of Thanksgiv- 
ing’. Then there is an ‘Indian Dance’ for 
piano and tom-tom, followed by an Indian 
song, ‘Hymn to the Moon’, and finally all! 
join in ‘Old Hundred’. 

‘Thirty Minutes in Ireland’, with Irish 
characters, is ushered in with the ‘Lon- 
donderry Air’ and then follow ‘Kathleen 
Mavourneen’, ‘Believe me if all those en- 
dearing young charms’, ‘Wearing of the 
Green’ and ‘Killarney’. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD 
FOR ’CELLO STUDENTS 
HE second volume of The Music Edu 
cator’s Basic Method for the ’Cello, by 
Nino Marcelli, an experienced music educa- 
tor himself, is published by the firm o! 
Carl Fischer in its series of modern meth- 
ods for individual and class instruction 
known as The Music Educator. Whereas 
the first book of Mr. Marcelli’s work went 
as far as the fourth position in its survey, 
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is volume ranges from the third to the 
venth positions, taking in, as a matter 
ff course, all the intermediate positions, 
from the “second-and-a-half’ ’to the “sixth- 
and-a-half” positions. 

Like the previous volume, this book con- 
tains clearly outlined charts of the various 
positions covered and its pages are studded 
with exercises and pieces with which to 
apply the straightforwardly expressed in- 
struction given in the text. The bass clef 
only is used through the first half of the 
book, then the tenor clef is brought into 
play. Mr. Marcelli’s system of instruction 
is planned along lines both directly pro- 
gressive and comprehensive and this book 
of his should be of great assistance to 
‘cello teachers and students. It is issued 
in attractive make-up and printed in strong, 
easily readable type. 


NEW SCHOOL OPERETTA 
BASED ON MORO MUSIC 
UTHENTIC melodies of the Moros 
of the Philippine Islands form the 
basis of the musical material of a new op- 
eretta for school groups entitled ‘The 
Princess of Moroland’, with both libretto 
and score by Millie Grasby Zerda, which 
has just been published by the Silver Bur- 
dett Company. The versification of the 
text is by Beatrice Wadhams. 

The text is based upon a Moro folk tale, 
‘Laarni’, and pains have been taken to ob- 
tain authentic details of the Moro wedding 
ceremony and various native dances, such 
as the war dance, the warriors’ dance, the 
fan dance and the thimble dance. These 
details and illustrations of the costumes to 
be worn, along with pictures of the pro- 
duction at the Zamboanga Normal School, 
are given at the end of the book. 

The music is simple and pleasing, the 
story has positive dramatic interest, and the 
dances and local color generally lend an 
unusual character to this three-act oper- 
etta. 


‘KEEP ON PLAYING’ A BOON 
TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ITH ‘Keep on Playing’, a new col- 

lection of instrumental ensemble ar- 
rangements practical for all kinds of band 
and orchestra instruments, edited and ar- 
ranged by Irving Cheyette, the Paull-Pio- 
neer Music Corporation continues the basic 
policy initiated with ‘Everybody Sing’ and 
pursued further with ‘Keep on Singing’, 
books compiled to stimulate the love for 
singing in groups. 

This latest collection is -designed for all 
kinds of instrumental groups in schools and 
colleges up to full band or orchestra. Every 
piece has been so scored as to be complete 
for string choir, woodwind choir, brass 
choir or strictly saxophone choir. The solo 
books provide a wide range of material as 
solos for many of the instruments with 
piano accompaniments, while second and 
third parts are supplied for duets and trios, 
respectively, and bass parts for quartets. 

The compositions chosen for these instru- 
mental arrangements are some twenty-five 
of the 120 songs in the altogether praise- 
worthy ‘Keep on Singing’ collection chosen 
and edited by Kenneth S. Clark. There are 
old English, French and German carols, 
Czechoslovakian, Esthonian, Norwegian, 
Neapolitan and Irish folk-tunes, Morley’s 
‘Now is the month of Maying’, the Eng- 
lish chantey ‘Swansea Town’, the popular 
Brahms ‘Lullaby’ and Mozart ‘Lullaby’, 
Schubert’s ‘Wandering’, Bach’s ‘Break 
forth, O beauteous Heavenly Light’ from 
the ‘Christmas Oratorio’, Stephen Fos- 
ter’s ‘Beautiful Dreamer’ and others. 

Besides fulfilling its primarily instrumen- 
tal purpose ‘Keep on Playing’ is intended 
to help correlate the vocal with the instru- 
mental music in schools and colleges, inas- 
much as it may be used for accompanying 
the selected songs from ‘Keep on Sing- 
ng’. 

GEMS OF OLD ENGLISH MUSIC 
ARRANGED FOR THE RECORDER 
pang alluring novelties for the pres- 
ent-day recorder enthusiast that have 
ecently been issued by the London pub- 


lishing house of Schott & Co., represented 
here by the Associated Music Publishers, 
one of the most important and most in- 
triguing is the seventeenth century ‘Green- 
sleeves to a Ground’, consisting of twelve 
divisions on the tune of ‘Greensleeves’ for 
descant recorder and harpsichord, as pro- 
vided with an accompaniment for the lat- 
ter instrument by Arnold Dolmetsch and 
with ornamentation and phrasing for the 
recorder by Carl F. Dolmetsch. 

Then there is a set of Four Short Pieces 
by Stephanie Champion for three record- 
ers, or two recorders and a violin, with 
piano accompaniment. The set consists 
of an Air, a Minuet, a Gavotte and a 
Gigue, constructed along classical lines, 
all attractive and easy to play. Miss Cham- 
pion has also arranged a collection of 
Folk-Dances for Recorder Trio, taken from 
‘The English Dancing Master’ of 1650. 
These are charming and flavorsome bits 
of early English dance music in compara- 
tively simple form for the instruments. 

As for the Classical Album of twenty 
pieces transcribed for one and two descant 
recorders and piano by Edgar Hunt, it 
contains easy arrangements for the begin- 
ner of such standard literature as Brahms’s 
Lullaby, dances and the “Cradle Song’ by 
Schubert, an Ecossaise by Beethoven, ‘An 
Old French Melody’ and other bits by 
Tchaikovsky, Schumann’s ‘A Northern 
Song’, and English, French, Bohemian, 
Polish, Hungarian and Portuguese =“. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 


Women’s Voices (3 parts), secular: 
‘The Feathered Messenger’ (‘Kombt ein Vogel 
geflogen’), German folksong, arr. by Wm. Ryder 


(Ricordi). 
‘Nightingale Lane’ by Arthur Benjamin, 
words by William Sharp; ‘Kasmiri Song’, by 


Amy Woodforde-Finden, arr. by Wayne Howorth 
(Boosey & Hawkes). 


‘Spring is here again’, by Herbert Stavely 
Sammond; ‘Brown Hills’, by Nadine Moore; ‘A 
baby was sleeping’ (‘The Angels’ Whisper’), 


ancient Irish melody, words by Samuel Lover, 
and ‘A wooer cam’ to our town’, ancient Scottish 
melody, both arr. by Gywnn S. Bement (J. 
Fischer). 

‘The Gay Ranchero’, by Stuart B. Hoppin; 
‘Music when soft voices die’, by Joseph W. 
Clokey; ‘In My Garden’, French song, arr. by 
Gladys Pitcher; ‘The Fairy Field’, by Gustav 
Klemm; ‘Ahe Arrow and the Song’, by Peter W. 
a ore (Birchard). 

yillyflowers’ (‘Nachtviolen’), by Schubert, arr. 
by CW. Gillies Whittaker; ‘My heart is sair’, 
by William Robertson (Ox- 


Old English folksong, 
‘Fairy of Spring’, by 


Scottish song, arr. 
ford: C. Fischer). 

‘Early One Morning’, 
arr. by Alfred Whitehead; 
Radie Britain (Schmidt). 

‘Bist du bei mir’ (‘If thou wert near’), by 
Bach, arr. by Katherine K. Davis (E, C. Schir- 
mer). 





NEW FIRM TO PUBLISH 
LATIN AMERICAN MUSIC 





Pro Arte Music Publishing Association 
Also to Issue Works by South 
Americans 

The formation of a firm for the sole 
purpose of publishing Latin American 
music and developing composers of 
Spanish and South American rhythmic 
and classical works, has been undertaken 
by Abe Tuvim and Mary L. Shank. The 
new company has been named the Pro 
Arte Music Publishing Association and 
will be called PAMPA. Its offices are 
located at 1619 Broadway. 

PAMPA will place under contract not 
only the established, but also the lesser 
known composers. The American Acad- 
emy of Music will act as selling agents. 

Although the Pro Arte Music Pub- 
lishing Association is still seeking com- 
posers, they are now about to issue 
twelve Latin American songs for imme- 
diate publication and four Latin Ameri- 
can dance orchestrations. Mr. Tuvim, 
together with Miss Shank, is the United 
States representative for the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 
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FRAY AND BRAGGIOTTI PLAY UNUSUAL PIANO 








Jacques Fray (Left) and Mario Braggiotti Practice Together at One End of a 
Unique Double-Keyboard Piano 


The unique instrument at which the 
duo-pianists Jacques Fray and Mario 
Braggiotti are seated is the double key 
board piano owned by Mr. Fray. It is 
the only one of its kind in the country. 
wotiies being a curiosity it is useful 





seneeanennens ment 





Klemperer Completes New Work 

Otto Klemperer has completed a new 
work, “Trinity,” a score for 4 soli, mixed 
choir and orchestra. Dr. Klemperer, 
who conducted Bach’s D Minor concerto 
for Harpsichord with Edith Weis-Mann 
as soloist over the air recently, will con- 
duct the six Bach concerti for Harpsi- 
chord with Miss Weis-Mann on six 


to the piano-team in rehearsal. At the 
double keyboard they have worked out 
a new program of original transcrip- 
tions which they will introduce on their 
nation-wide concert tour starting late 
in September and ending in April. 





successive Sunday afternoon broadcasts 
beginning Oct. 3. 





Mary Howe Work Played by Youth 


Orchestra 
Mary Howe’s_ orchestral work, 
‘Stars’, is being played on tour by the 


All-American Youth Orchestra, Leo- 


pold Stokowski, conductor. 








beginning. 
SONGS OF EARLY AMERICA 
ee re ee -12 
*Deaf Woman’s Courtship........... 15 
*Poor Wayfaring Stranger.......... 15 
MUSIC OF THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD 
a ore ee -12 





ELIE SIEGMEISTER’S 


Settings for Mixed Voices of 


AMERICAN FOLK SONGS 


As native as corn on the cob, baseball or Thanksgiving Turkey. 
The American folk song is fascinating, living music, which tells 
how Americans have thought, 
It should be the property of all people. 


CARL FISCHER, Ine. 62 Cooper 84. NEW YORK 


NATIVE 


felt and sung from the very 


AMERICANA AT WORK 
*Cotton Picking Song............... 15 
*American Street Cries.............. 158 


FOLK SONGS OF TODAY 
*Kentucky Moonshiner 
*Grandma Grunts 

*Recorded by Victor 














Dhe Soul Phat i ts p tmerica Speaks 
“SONG OF MOJAVE” 


(Song of Mo-hah-vee) 


Musie by Walter Donaldson 
Lyrie by L. Wolfe Gilbert 


Song copies... .. 50c 
Orchestrations. . . 75¢ 


L. WOLFE GILBERT MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
6912 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
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ACTIVITIES OF MUSIC SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 














SOLON ALBERTI 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


COACHING IN 
Recital—Oratorio—Opera—Radio—Repertoire 


Hotel Ansonia, 2107 B'way, N.Y.C., SU. 7-3300 


MARY WEBB ALYEA 


tay eA ae anna eacher 


conpante ist—Coach 
GRADUATE Antis STUDENT, PIETRO YON 
Studio: 803 Carnegie Hall, New York 
and Rutherford, N. J. 








Louis Bachner 


Teacher of ae pon oil Sigrid Onégin, 
Ria Ginster, Heinrich Schlusnus, Julius Huehn 
and many others 


Hotel Ansonia, New York City 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 
Teacher of Singing 


134 West 58th Street New York City 
Phone: ClIrcle 7-3958 


BRUCE BENJAMIN 








BARITONE 
Formerly Prof. of Singing, Oberlin Cons. 
Teaching Studie - . West (6th Street, 


New York, N. Y. + «= * pene! WA, 9-8618 


SUSAN BOICE 


Teacher of Singing 
320 East 57th Street, N. Y. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist-Coach 
Hotal Wellington, 55th St. and 7th Ave., N. ¥. 
Tel.: Circle 7-3900 Apartment 1623 


ALFRED BOYCE 


Teacher of Singing and Coach 


135 West 56th St., New York 
Phone: ClIrcle 7-5657 


JEAN BUCHTA 


Integrated Courses in 
PRACTICAL HARMONY 
COMPOSITION ANALYSIS 
20 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. MU. 5-2536 


WINIFRED YOUNG 


CORNISH 


Concert Pianist 
1401 Steinway Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


HELEN CRAFTS 


Teacher of 
nie 8 end Veost Repertolre ms 
Studi: t 
pcs Gholene Se eres caer . 





PL 3-7938 




















¢ Diller-Quaile | : 








45 E. Sist St, New York At. 39-8039 


John Doane 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach in Repertoire Program Building 


Studie: 35 East 30th Street, New York 
"Phone: MUrray Hill 65-2084 


CARLYLE DUNCAN 


Teacher of 
Organ, Piano and Vocal Repertoire 


Studio: 303 West 74th St., New York 
Tel.: TR. 7-0794 














School of American Ballet to Award 
Three Scholarships 

Lincoln Kirstein, director of the School 
of the American Ballet, announces that the 
school will offer three scholarships, by 
competition held on Oct. 5. The competi- 
tion, which will take place at the studios 
of the School, 637 Madison Avenue, is open 
to citizens of the United States, Canada, 
Cuba or Mexico, between the ages of 
nine and sixteen, provided they register 
their intention of entering the competition 
by Sept. 28, and have not previously stu- 
died at the School. The scholarships will 
entitle the winners to the full course for 
one year. 

Mr. Kirstein also announces the forma- 
tion of a new advisory committee for the 
school, which opened its new season on 
Sept. 3. It includes Mrs. E. Gerry Chad- 
wick of the Ballet Foundation, Mrs. 
Thomas Ewing, Jr. (Lucia Chase), of the 
Ballet Theatre; Mrs. Arne Ekstrom of 
the Ballet Guild, Mrs. Samuel Lewisohn, 
a trustee of Bennington College and active 
in the Museum of Modern Art; Mrs. 
Joseph Urban, who heads the School of 
the Theatre at the New School for Social 
Research, and Mrs. Dwight Deere Wiman, 
wife of the theatrical producer. 





Reitler to Direct Operatic Department 
at N. Y. College of Music 


The New York College of Music, oldest 
music school in New York, announces the 
appointment of Joseph Reitler as teacher 
and head of its newly organized operatic 
department. For twenty-five years Profes- 
sor Reitler was director of the New Vienna 
Conservatory of Music and head of its 
opera school. Together with Clemens 
Krauss, director of the Vienna State Op- 
era, Mr. Reitler was also the organizer 
and conductor of the Vienna Music critics 
Association. The courses will begin on 
Oct. 1. Selection of students will be made 
during the month of September. Operatic 
excerpts as well as entire operas will be 
presented in public performances. 





Henry Street School Starts Registration 


The music school of Henry Street Set- 
tlement, Grace Spofford, director, began 
its registration of old students on Sept. 9. 
Auditions and registration of new students 
will begin on Sept. 16. Courses are given 
in all branches of music and scholarships 
are available to qualified students. The 
faculty includes fifty musicians. The office 
is open for registration daily from 3 to 
6 p.m, except Saturday; and 7 to 9 p.m. 
on Tuesday and Wednesday evening, also 
on Saturday from 10 a.m. until noon. 





Viola Scholarship Offered at Manhattan 
School of Music 


A special scholarship in viola will be 
awarded an advanced student by the Man- 
hattan School of Music, which will open 
for the season on Oct. 7. Registration will 
be held for students of wind, voice and 
theory on Sept. 26, and for pianists, vio- 
linists, violists and ‘cellists on Sept. 30. 
The hours of registration are from 2-6:30 
and from 7:30-9. Mrs. Janet D. Schenck 
is director of the school and head of the 
piano department; Hugo Kortschak, who 
heads the string department, is also con- 
ductor of the senior orchestra. Composi- 
tion is taught by Roger Sessions. Hugh 
Ross conducts the chorus and teaches voice. 
George A. Wedge is adviser in theory. 
Wind instruments are taught by first desk 
men of the Philharmonic Symphony and 
assistants. The school has three orches- 
tras for students of elementary, interme- 
diate and advanced grade, a chorus and 
several ensemble groups. 





New Studio of Brooklyn Heights Opens 
for Registration 
Anne Hull, pianist, announces _ that 


registration week for the New Studio of 
Brooklyn Heights, 69 Willow St., will be 
Sept. 16 to 21, afternoons and Saturday 
In addition to regular les- 


from 10 a.m. 





HEARD WITH DUKE CHOIR 


Four Artists Who Contributed to the Summer 
Music Program at Duke University at Durham, 
N. C., Are Harold Haugh (Left), Barbara 
Troxell {in White) and Beatrice Donley, 
Soloists with the Duke Chapel Choir. Paul 
Robinson (Right) Was Organist for the Fourth 
Consecutive Summer Season 





sons in piano and violin, classes in theory, 
harmony, pedagogy, rhythm- band, etc., will 
be given. Piano scholarships are offered. 
Please apply in writing. Miss Hull’s asso- 
ciates are Dora Herwig and Blanche Wino- 
gron. 





Ruth St. Denis and La Meri Present 
Pupils of School of Natya 

Pupils of the School of Natya founded 
by Ruth St. Denis and La Meri were seen 
in a recital at 66 Fifth Avenue, the school’s 
headquarters, on Sept. 3. Those taking 
part were Virginia Miller, Beatrice Kraft, 
Carol Rector, Juana Holland, Lillian Jita 
Farber, Margo Shirley, Litia Namora and 
Hedassah. 





Solon Alberti Plans Active Winter for 
Voice Pupils 

Solon Alberti will have his young artists 
appear in a series of studio song recitals 
as well as in oratorio performances and 
opera evenings, the former in conjunction 
with the Dramatic Oratorio Festival Foun- 
dation, of which he is general director. 
The schedule of the foundation’s festival 
will include two oratorios, one young- -artist 
evening, participants in which will be 
chosen by contest, and a recital by some 
outstanding artist. 





Abram Chasins Spends Summer 
Teaching and Composing 

Following his final concert tour of last 
season, Abram Chasins went to his coun- 
try home in Chappaqua, N. Y., where he 
worked on several compositions. He spent 
July and August teaching and lecturing at 
Tanglewood, Stockbridge, Mass. At the 
close of the season, Mr. Chasins returned 
to Chappaqua, where he is now preparing 
for a concert tour beginning early in Octo- 
ber which will take him as far as Texas, 
the West Coast and Canada. 


Robert Malone Pupils Give Concert 
for British War Orphans 


Pupils of Robert Malone, teacher of 
singing, gave a concert in aid of British 
War Orphans at the residence of Mrs. 
Edward H. Haskins, Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
on Aug. 18. Those taking part included 
Mirte Van Pelt, Olive de Coveny, the 
Robert Malone Choral Scholarship Society, 
Florence Forsblom, Lucille Wellander, A. 
Wesley Bremer, George Sperling and 
Gertrude Walters. 








HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 
27 West 67th St. N. Y. G TR. 7-2305 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 


Provision for Resident Students 
Circular Upon Request 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
821 Steinway Bidg., New York City 


IVAN GALAMIAN 


MASTER VIOLIN CLASSES 
Studio: 46 West Sth Street, New York City 


HILDA GRACE GELLING 


Teacher of Voice 
The Dorilton, 171 W. 7ist St., New York City 
Telephone: TR. 7-3065 

















EUPHEMIA 


GIANNINI GREGORY 


SOPRANO and TEACHER of SINGING 


Member of Faculty, Curtis Institute of Music 
Philadelphia 1939-40 


Exponent ef the Lamperti Method of Bel Canto 
Limited number of private pupils accepted 


HAZEL GRIGGS 


Teacher of Piano 


TEACHERS COURSES 


Studie: Stelmway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., M. Y. C. 


EDITH HENRY 


VOICB BUILDER - COACH 
OPBRA - CONCERT 


Studio: 160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone TRaf. 17-2558 


DOROTHY 


HESS 


Pianist-Accompanist-T eacher 


Studio: 301 So. 17th St., Philadelphia 


MILDRED KING 


SCHOOL OF PIANO 


Piano, Harmony and Lecture Courses given by 
Graduate-pupils of Ernest Hutcheson, Egon 
Petri, Olga Samaroff Stokowski and Frederick 
Converse, 


34-32 75th St., Jackson Heights, L. |. 


HARRY KNOX 


Pianist - Juilliard Graduate 


Pupil of SILOTI and GORODNITZKI 
Studio: 344 W. 72nd St., N. Y.—ENd. 2-4106 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 
Studio: 155 East 9lst Street 
New York City 


IVAN LANGSTROTH 


11 years Prof. Conservatory of Vienna 
Academic Courses in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition 
Studio: 447 E. 89th St., N. Y. C. 


MARGUERITE BARR 


MacCLAIN 


Teacher of Singing 
225 So. 17th St., Philadelphia 


WILLARD MacGREGOR 


Pianist 


Studio: % East 6lst 
Phone RReéent 4-: 


Hans MUENZER 
Violinist 
1526 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 
































New York 
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Arthur Judson Philips 
Teacher of Singing 
802 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Cl. 7-5080 


JAMES MAXWELL Rocue 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coach — Conductor 
58 West 68th Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 4-1612 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Music and Arts Institute 


SCHOOLS OF ees | DRAMA, - OPERA 
Affiliated with G Gate College 








Illustrated , &. ..) on request. 
Address: _- — McKee, pecremepreenter 


ROSE RAYMOND 





Plane Prine! 
SF Pah Ar f- -; 
Pa Lossene by Ages intment 

710 West End Ave., N. Y. Phone Ri 9-8290 





PAUL REIMERS 


Art of Singing 
Faculty: Juilliard Graduate School 
and Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 4 E. ¢éth St., New York 


VERE, VIRGINIA & JANE 


RICHARDS 


Voice, Piano, Theory 
836 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Cl. 7.8768 


CARL M. ROEDER 


Teacher of Piano 


Member of Faculty Juilliard Scheol of Music. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


EDGAR 


SCHOFIELD 


Voice Building, Repertoire, Coaching 
Studio: 50 W. 67th St.. New York 
Phone: ENdicott 2-9527 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 


The Gorham, 136 W. 85th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Cirele 7-6363 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Prominent Singers 
appearing in Opera, Concert and Radio 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-7068 
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EDUARD 


STEUERMANN 


Concert Pianist 
Will accept Intermediate and 
Advanced Students 


Studio: 252 West 73rd Street 
New York, N. Y. Tel.: SU. 7-9428 


FLORENCE TURNER-MALEY 


Teacher of Singing 
801 sutewes tan, New York 
Phone Circ yeast 


MABEL COREY WATT 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
oice 


Piano 
1702 Newkirk Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAnsfield 6-6941 


CONSTANTINO YON 


Voice Development 
Repertoire in English, French, Itelien 
1 West 85th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Tel.: SUs. 7-0199 
Opportunities fer Outstanding Male Singers 














IRMA R. ZACHARIAS 
Teacher of Violin 


Only teacher of Maurice WILK 
Studio: 915 West End Ave., N. Y. C. 
AC, 2-8344 














HAYWOOD TO REOPEN 
NEW YORK STUDIO 
Frederick Haywood (Sec- 
ond from Left), Teacher 
of Singing, with His Class 
at the Eastman School 
Summer Session in 
Rochester 


At the conclusion of 
the Eastman School 
Summer Session Fred- 
erick Haywood, teacher 
of singing, who has been 
on the Pacific Coast for 
the past six seasons, re- 
turned to New York where he plans to 
reopen his vocal studios in the Steinway 
Building this month. Mr. Haywood will 
reside at Rockville Center, L. I., where 
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he spends his vacation in August, and 
on Friday and Saturday each week he 
will conduct classes at Syracuse and 
Rochester during the winter term. 
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Dr. Ernst T. Ferand to Teach New 
Courses at New School 


Dr. Ernst T. Ferand, Austro-Hungarian 
musicologist and music educator has been 
invited by colleges and music schools of 
the north middle west for lectures on 
music appreciation and the relations of 
music and the dance. His activities at the 
New School for Social Research and the 
Dramatic Workshop, New York, will be 
extended in the coming season by a new 
type of course in music appreciation 
through ear training, which will be added 
to courses in improvisation and keyboard 
harmony for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents. Dr. Ferand, who formerly was the 
head of the Hellerau-Laxenburg* College, 
Vienna, will continue his courses in rhyth- 
mic movement and music appreciation. 





Pupils of Hunter Sawyer Appear in 
Recital 

The third of a series of student recitals 
was given by the pupils of Hunter Sawyer, 
tenor and conductor of the Washington 
Heights Oratorio and Choral Society, New 
York City, at Camp Trow-Rico, Lake 
Sunapee on Aug. 4. 

Those heard were: Matilda Becker, 
Helen Olmstead, Mrs. Ann Pjutzner, and 
Billy Kelley. Victor Tallarico accompan- 
ied the singers and ended the program 
with a group of piano works. The fourth 
and concluding recital took place August 
11. Mr. Sawyer left the following week for 
North Carolina, returning to New York 
City where he resumed his winter activities, 
Sept. 6. 





Schorr Pupils Give Concert 


Several young American singers who 
have been studying this Summer with 
Friedrich Schorr baritone at the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, at the opera camp 
into which he recently converted his Sum- 
mer home at Monroe, N. Y., gave a con- 
cert of arias and songs with piano, organ, 
and harp accompaniments on Aug. 30, at 
the Blooming Grove Methodist Church. 
The artist-pupils participating with Mr. 
Schorr in the concert, which was sponsored 
by the Orange County Women’s Guild, 
were Marion Hale, Jane Morrison, Carlos 
Alexander, Charles Kloer, and Hubert 
Norville. 





YMHA Music School Enlarges Faculty 


The YMHA Music School, A. W. 
Binder, director, announces additions to 
the faculty and curriculum for the coming 
season. Dr. Ernst T. Ferand, musicologist 
and authority on improvisation, will give 
two courses in improvisation—for ama- 
teurs and for professionals. Paul Dessau, 
conductor and composer, will teach ad- 
vanced harmony, counterpoint, composi- 
tion and orchestration. Marjorie Call-Sal- 
zedo will teach harp and harp ensemble. 
Ruth Kisch-Arndt, contralto; Boris 
Schwarz, violinist, and Leon Erdstein, 
pianist and composer, are also new mem- 
bers of the faculty. Registration for all 
courses began on Sept. 16. 





Hartley House Music School Plans 
Forty-Second Season 


The Hartley House Music School, Inc., 
a member of the New York Association 
of Community and Settlement Music 
Schools, Kate Chittenden, honorary direc- 
tor, and Annabel Wood, director, is plan- 
ning its forty-second season. Individual 
instruction will be given in piano, voice, 
flute, violin and other orchestral instruments 
and courses in music history, theory, ap- 
preciation and interpretation will also be 
held. The first semester opens on Sept. 
23. This year Miss Wood wili hold a 
normal course for piano teachers in her 
studio in conjunction with the school. 





N. Y. U. Music Department Plans 
Curriculum 


The department of music of the Wash- 
ington Square College of Arts and Scien- 
ces, of New York University, Philip James, 
chairman, is planning a full curriculum of 
graduate courses this year. Registration 
will close on Sept. 24. Cultural and voca- 
tional courses will be open not only to 
regular students at the University but also 
to professional and student musicians en- 
gaged in special work in music schools or 
with private instructors. History and ap- 
preciation of music as well as theory will 
be taught. 





Bronx House Music School to Begin 
Twenty-Ninth Season 

The Bronx House Music School will 
open its twenty-ninth season on Sept. 26. 
Private lessons are available in piano, 
voice and all orchestral instruments. Regis- 
tration for former students will be held on 
Sept. 12, 13, and 14, and for new students 
on Sept. 16, 17, 18. 





Klemperer to Conduct New School of 
Social Research Concerts 
Otto Klemperer who has been en- 
gaged by the New School of Social Re- 
search to conduct during its course of 
eight concerts to be devoted to Bach 
and other classical and contemporary 
music. He will also act as artistic ad- 
viser for the Hollywood Symphony, an 
organization of young people which is 
now in the process of formation. 


Rosenwald Music History Published 


Cuicaco, Sept. 10.—Hans Rosenwald, 
musicologist, and faculty member of the 
Chicago Musical College, recently had pub- 
lished his ‘Handbook of Music History.’ 
Brought out in August by the Leo Stern 
Press, the book is already in its second 
edition. Cc. Q. 








Southern Music Camp Faculty Heard 

San Antonio, Tex.—Aug. 20.—A recital 
by members of the faculty of the Southern 
Music Cap at New Braunfels was held in 
July. Furnishing the program were Ernst 
Hoffmann, conductor of the Houston Sym- 
phony, who played piano works by Brahms, 
Chopin and Rachmaninoff and accompan- 
ied Joseph Henkel, concertmaster of the 
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orchestra, in works by Pugnani-Kreisler, 
Debussy and Mozart-Kreisler. Grieg’s 
Sonata in C for violin and piano was also 
given and Sinding’s Serenade for two 
violins and piano, also a movement from 
Bach’s Concerto for two violins with Mrs. 
Joseph Henkel. Elsa Diemer Wick, so- 
prano, sang a group by Strauss, Brahms 
and Wolf, accompanied by Mr. — 
% 





Cornish School to Give Chamber Series 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 10.—The Cornish 
School music department of which Stephen 
Balogh is dean, has arranged a varied pro- 
gram of musical activities for the coming 
year beginning in October with a chamber 
music festival of four concerts. The Three 
Star series, sponsored by the Cornish 
School Foundation will begin on Oct. 18 


with a lecture by Boake Carter. On Nov. 
4, Randolph Hokanson, young Seattle 
pianist, will be presented. Margaret 


Speaks, soprano, will conclude the series 
on Feb. 26. 

Gladys Conrad McClellan, of Portland, 
has been engaged to head the vocal depart- 
ment of the School. Fritz Neumann will 
teach violin and chamber music. N. D. B 





Lhevinne Receives Degree at Colorado 
University 

Boutper, Cor, Sept. 10.—Josef 
Lhevinne, pianist, received the degree 
of Doctor of Music at commencement 
exercises on Aug. 25 at the University 
of Colorado. A feature of the com- 
mencement exercises was a musical pro- 
gram played by Mr. Lhevinne instead 
of a commencement address. 





Samoiloff Lectures in Portland 
PorTLAND, Ore., Sept. 5.—Lazar Samoi- 
loff, teacher of singing, gave two public 
lectures in August at the Ellison-White 
Conservatory where he held a six week’s 
vocal class this summer. Js Be 
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A PAUSE IN OCCUPATION 
Edgar Schofield, Vocal Pedagogue, and His 


Wife, on Vacation at a Resort on Lake 
Ontario from Which He Returned to New 
bin te Re-epen His Suaies on Sept. 9 


“MOORE SUCCEEDS. SINK 





Elected Head of University of Music 
at Ann Arbor 


Ann ArsBor, Aug. 28.—Dr. Earl V. 
Moore, musical director of the University 
of Michigan, was named head of the Uni- 
versity school of music on Aug. 1. The 
school of music was recently re-organized. 
Mr. Moore succeeds Dr, Charles A, Sink, 
president of the school since 1927. 


Ruth Shaffner Presents Pupils in 
Recital at Brewster, N. Y. 


Ruth Shaffner, soprano and teacher, of 
New York, who spent the summer at her 
home in the Berkshire hills, presented her 
summer class in recital recently, at the 
home of Mrs. Daniel Bloomer, Brewster, 
N. Y. Those taking part included Olive 
Cole Hopkins, contralto; Walter Monerg, 
tenor; Esther Foshay, soprano; Dorothy 
Williams, coloratura soprano; Elsie Abel 
Wilson, soprano, and Natalie Scholze, so- 
prano, Miss Schaffner acted as accom- 
panist. She will soon resume her duties 
as head of the voice department of Drew 
Seminary, Carmel, N. Y 
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The seventh concert of the La Forge- 
Bertimen Summer School series was heard 
by a capacity audience on Aug. 8. The pro- 
gram opened with two groups of classics 
by Harriet Versaci, coloratura soprano, 
accompanied by Frank La Forge at the 
harpsichord and with flute obbligati by 
[rank Versaci. Later in the program Miss 
Versaci sang a group of Fauré songs. 

Stuart Gracey, baritone, sang the ‘Pro- 
logue’ from Pagliacci, a group of Lieder 
and a group of ballads. Mr. La Forge ac- 
companied at the piano in two groups, and 
through the medium of recorded accom- 
paniments in the last group. These records 
were made by the Victor company and 
will be released for public sale about Oct. 
1. Charlotte Harris, pianist, played a group 
of MacDowell compositions. 

The eighth concert of the La Forge- 
Beramen Summer School Series was 
heard by a capacity audience on Aug. 15. 
Dorothy Crabtree, contralto, opened the 
program with a group of Czechoslovakian 
Folksongs. Nora Warnecke, coloratura so- 
prano, sang the ‘Shadow Song’ and a 
group of French works and Ruth Fulton, 
contralto, sang a group of English and 
Italian. Ellen Berg, ten year old soprano, 
Carlotte Franzel, soprano, and Minni 
Balzer, pianist, were heard for the second 
time, having appeared on earlier programs. 
Edwin Havens, tenor, sang a group from 
Schubert’s ‘Die schéne Miillerin’, Frank 
La Forge accompanied all the singers. 

*x* * * 


Jean Watson, contralto, pupil of Edgar 
Schofield, who achieved an outstanding 
success as soloist at the Bach Festival in 
Bethlehem last Spring, has been engaged 
for the Handel and Haydn Society of Bos- 
ton and for the Chattanooga Festival. She 
will also be heard in recital in Philadelphia 
under the auspices of the Matinee Musicale. 
Charles Shiffler, baritone, will sing the 
role of Larkins in ‘The Girl of the Golden 
West’ with the San Francisco Opera. Adel- 
aide Van Wey, contralto, was heard re- 
cently in a Red Cross benefit recital in 
Brevard, N. C. Ernice Lawrence, tenor, 
will appear as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony in November. He 
has also been engaged by the D. A. R. for a 
recital in the Waldorf-Astoria, and by the 
Woman’s Graduate Alumnae for a recital 
at Columbia University. 

* * * 


Harry Knox, pianist, has reopened his 
New York studios and is enrolling pupils 
for the coming season. Mr. Knox, a gradu- 
ate of the Juilliard School of Music, and 
who also received a degree from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1934, has ap- 
peared in many recitals and is now pre- 
paring his programs for the new season. 

oe 2 


John Alan Haughton, teacher of sing- 
ing, has returned from a month spent on 
Monhegan. Island, Maine, and has re- 
opened his studio at 73 West 11th Street, 
New York. Mr. Haughton will move to 
his new studio at 220 West Fifty-seventh 
Street on Oct. 1. 

* * * 

Charles Deger, tenor, pupil of Leon Car- 
son, was heard recently as soloist with the 
Dayton, Ohio, Civic Symphonic Band, un- 
der the baton of Don Bassett, in the new 
Municipal Shell at Island Park, Dayton. 





Students’ Dance Recitals Listed 

The Students’ Dance Recitals will 
present ten dance recitals at the Wash- 
ington Irving High School. The fol- 
lowing artists and groups will partici- 
pate: Nimura with Lisan Kay, Oct. 12; 
Ruth St. Denis-La Meri School of 
Natya, Nov. 2; Maria Gambarelli, Nov. 
23; Argentinita with her Spanish En- 
semble, Dec. 21; José Limon, Jan. 4; 
Graff Ballet of Chicago, Jan, 11; Mar- 
tha Graham and her Group, Feb. 1; 
Esther Junger and Pauline Koner in 
joint recital, Feb. 15, and Doris Hum- 
phrey and Charles Weidman and Group, 
April 5 
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VISITOR 
Leon Carson, Vocal Coach and Teacher in 


IN THE BERKSHIRES 


the Berkshires Where He Attended the 

Festival at Stockbridge, Reopened His 

New York and New Jersey Studios Early 
in September 





Berkleys Conclude Summer Classes in 
Maine 

Harold and Marion Berkley, New York 
violin and piano sonata team, have con- 
cluded their annual summer course at Har- 
rison, Me. Mr. Berkley, violin teacher 
at the Juilliard School, head of the de- 
partment at the Hartley School of Music, 
was assisted by William Khoury of Tor- 
rington, Conn. Mrs. Berkley included 
classes in accompanying in her piano sched- 
ule. Chamber music is an important part 
of the Berkley courses at Harrison, and 
for rehearsals and concert performances 
they had the ’cellist, Werner Landshoff, 
with them. On Aug. 9 a student recital 
was presented. 





Providence Community School Closes 
for Lack of Funds 


ProvipeNcE, R. I., Sept. 10.—On July 1, 
at the conclusion of six years of teaching, 
the Community School of Music of Provi- 
dence closed for lack of funds. Since the 
death of Mrs. George St. J. Sheffield, its 
first benefactor, Mrs. Houghton P. Met- 
calf assumed at least three quarters of its 
financial support. Avis Bliven Charbonnel 
was the director of the school. 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


PREPARES FOR NEW YEAit 


Baltimore Music School Holds Entran: 
Examinations for Advanced and 
Preparatory Departments 
BALTIMORE, Sept. 10.—Preparatory 
the opening of the seventy-third year 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Ot 
Ortmann, director, on Oct. 1, entran 
examinations in the advanced departme 
will be given by appointment on and aft 
Sept. 13. Appointment for entrance exai 
inations in the Preparatory Department b 
gan on Sept. 3. The competitive examin 
tions for the eight free three-year schola 
ships available for 1940 will be held before 
the departmental faculties of the Conserv: 

tory on Sept. 17, 18, 19, 20, 24, 25, and 2 

Examinations for advanced standing will 
be held on Sept. 25 and 27, and a place 
ment test in elementary theory, for all new 
students, will be given on Sept. 28. For 
the successful completion of the various 
courses of instruction, the conservator) 
offers an artist diploma for concert ability 
and well-marked creative talent; a bache 
lor of music degree for pronounced and 
well-rounded musicianship in addition to 
a comprehensive academic training, and a 
teacher’s certificate for sufficient musical 
or pedagogic ability. 

The academic subjects required for 
bachelor of music degree or the school 
music certificate may be taken at the 
Johns Hopkins University or at any other 
accredited institution. In the Preparatory 
Department, under the superintendence of 
Virginia Blackhead, pupils are accepted in 
the subjects there taught, at any stage of 
training, and classified according to their 
advancement. Promotion of students is 
made according to individual progress. 
Upon the completion of the preparatory 
department courses, pupils are admitted to 
the regular conservatory work. 





Greenwich House Music School Opens 

The Greenwich House Music School 
will open its doors for registration on 
Sept. 17. The new bulletin containing 
courses of study, tuition rates, faculty and 
calendar will be furnished upon request. 
The school which was founded in 1914, to 
provide low cost musical education for 
neighborhood children, has now expanded 
until it provides a progressive music 
course for adults and children. 
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Carrenho—Some 


(Continued from page 5) 


well, Throughout the greater part of her 
life sorrow and disillusionment in her 
personal relations offset the gratification 
afforded by her artistic triumphs. Due at- 
tention is given in the book to her three 
tragic marriages, with Emile Sauret, the 
violinist; Giovanni Tagliapietra, the bari- 
tone, and Eugen d’Albert, the pianist, in 
turn, and to her fourth, with Arturo Tag- 
liapietra, with whom she achieved a sub- 
stantial measure of the domestic happiness 
that she craved, and also, as a matter of 
course, to her devotion to her children, 

Teresita and Giovanni, of the first Tag- 

jiapietra marriage, and Eugenia and 

Hertha, of the union with d’Albert, and 

the constant anxiety that one of them, at 

least, caused her. 

Of various anecdotes quoted one involv- 
ing Rubinstein is given a special measure 
of importance. On one occasion the great 
Russian pianist told her to play a certain 
passage as he played it, and when she 
asked, “Why must 1?” he shouted imperi- 
ously, “I am Rubinstein”! Whereupon the 
young Teresa, mumicking his voice and 
manner, retorted with equal imperiousness, 
“And I am Carrefio” winds through the 
book as a sort of leit-motif of her career. 

To try to do complete justice to such a 
subject as Carrefio” would be an undertak- 
ing so formidable as to seem well-nigh im- 
possible of achievement. The facts of her 
life in themselves make engrossing reading 
and these the author has presented in an 
animated and generally vivid manner. But 
the real essence of Carrefio’s glowing, opu- 
lent, uniquely magnetic personality, of a 
complexity of irresistible fascination but 
with a sweeping largeness of vision, artis- 
tic and otherwise, denied to ordinary 
mortals and with an almost unbelievable 
capacity for understanding sympathy 
towards others and for affection for friends 
as well as family, eludes these pages. 
There is a disproportionate stressing of 
the lesser manifestations of the genuine 
temperament without the placing of suffi- 
ciently counterbalancing emphasis upon the 
greater aspects of that temperament, Cru- 
cial causes of marital shipwreck that lay 
at the door of the others concerned are 
inadequately presented if at all, and, how- 
ever unwittingly they may have been 
made, there are even suggestions of a cal- 
lousness in Carrefio that was completely 
foreign to her nature. 

Ths author has obviously tried to achieve 
that desideratum of the good biographer, 
an uncompromising objectivity of approach, 
but in seeking to maintain it she has gone 
to needless extremes, with results that 
will probably be resented by many who 
cherish the memory of close association 
with a very great woman whose almost 
hypnotic power to command the affection 
of others was due, in the last analysis, to 
the greatness of her own soul and heart. 

The book is published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press in celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of Vassar College, of 
whose music faculty Miss Milinowski is a 
member. 

LEsLrE Hopcson 





Composers as Critics and New Edition 
of Opera Book 

The name of Irving Kolodin, associate 
critic on the New York Evening Sun, ap- 
pears as author and editor on two books 
of the year that will interest many who 
concern themselves with music. One is a 
new and revised edition of ‘The Metropoli- 
tan Opera’ (New York: The Oxford 
Press), bringing up to date the story and 
the record of the opera company and its 
performances, which in the earlier edition 
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stopped at 1935. The handy tables of the 
first printing are retained and there is an 
additional appendix listing performances 
from the season of 1935-36 through that of 
1938-39. As the author states in his preface, 
some errors of fact in the first edition have 
been corrected, and in connection with this 
he acknowledges a debt to the reviewers, 
especially Pitts Sanborn and John Alan 
Haughton. No other reference work covers 
the same ground. 

The other Kolodin book is ‘The Critical 
Composer’ (New York: Howell, Soskin & 
Co.), a compilation of the writings of vari- 
ous noted creative musicians who were also 
professional critics for a time, supplemented 
by others of a similar nature by composers 
who wrote in a critical vein, though not 
regularly employed to do so. There are arti- 
cles by Debussy, Schumann, Liszt, Ber- 
lioz, Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Wolf, Gounod, 
Gluck, Weber and Mendelssohn. These 
provide stimulating reading in many 
instances, as men like Berlioz, Schumann, 
Wolf and Debussy were keen in their 
analysis and incisive in their literary style. 
There are, of course, some other cases that 
might lead the reader to doubt whether 
the writing would call for any particular 
attention if the author had not been a 
musical celebrity. As would be expected, 
prejudices are encountered that reflect the 
musical personalities and narrow the hori- 
zon of the composer-critics, Still they knew 
what they were talking about and they had 
something to say. 
in 


A Comprehensive Survey, ‘Music 


History,’ Published 


HE span traversed by the volume 

‘Music in History’ (New York: 
American Book Company), is enormous, 
but the authors, Howard D. McKinney 
and W. R. Anderson, have constructed a 
bridge, something like the Roman aque- 
ducts familiar in text books, with arch 
after arch resting upon pier after pier, 
transmitting the flow of our knowledge of 
music from its origins to the present. Each 
span, rising from the preceding era, comes 
to rest upon the next and continues on, 
from period to period and composer to 
composer. A book of this scope is not 
easily constructed, but the authors, though 
they have had to be in a sense engineers, 
have shown originality of conception and 
attained their objective by an intelligent 
use of their materials. 

The volume of 904 pages was prepared 
as a general historical survey of the entire 
subject, and is not, as the authors write 
in their foreword, “a work for the special- 
ist who desires to become versed in the 
intricate details of the historical develop- 
ment”, They have arranged their treat- 
men to embrace for the most part, only 
those works from the various composers 
which are available in standard phonograph 
recordings, so that the student “can actu- 
ally know what he is reading about, with- 
out merely taking the authors’ word for 
it’. To that end, a list of phonograph 
records thirty-nine pages long is included 
as a booklet with the original volume. The 
developments of the art are traced by dis- 
cussions of general periods as well as by 
study of the works of its greatest composers. 

Since none of the arts, as the authors 
say, “developed in a void”, Anderson and 
McKinney endeavor to reveal the music 
of each period in relationship to the period 
in which it arose, It is discussed against 
the general background of its time and co- 
ordinated with other arts. Generously 
livening the pages are reproductions of 
sculpture, manuscripts, engravings, car- 
toons, scenes incident to the lives and 
work of great composers and many paint- 
ings. These are, almost without exception, 
extremely well ‘chosen and the volume is 
a rudimentary education in the fine arts. 
Certainly no one may rise from it without 
a hearty respect for the discretion and good 
taste the authors have shown in their selec- 
tion. 

Perhaps of even greater importance are 
the exceptionally large number of excerpts 
from letters and autobiographies of musi- 
cians and persons of musical experience, 
from poets, historians, and intellectuals of 
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George Fischer Observes 





His Seventieth Birthday 





George Fischer, President of the Firm of J. Fischer & Bro. 





President of Firm of J. Fischer Com- 
pletes Many Years of Service 
as Music Publisher 
George Fischer, president of the firm 
of J. Fischer & Bro., music publishers 
of New York, celebrated his seventieth 
birthday on Sept. 13. 


Born in Dayton, O., in 1870, the son 
of Joseph Fischer, founder of the firm 
he now heads, he moved to New York 
at an early age with his family and 
was educated at Parochial Schools, later 
entering the College of St. Francis 
Xavier. He studied music with Joseph 
Marcks, Carl Muller, Dr. Frank Dos- 
sert and Hugo Bialla. At an early age 
he entered the business of J. Fischer 
. mrether at the same time engag- 
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every era. ree Sah not : least, the style 
in which the original matter is couched is 
of an admirable unanimity. It is intelligent, 
clear, concise and entertaining. Addressed 
to “the average listener”, the average lis- 
tener could hardly require a more stimu- 
lating book, in its category, than ‘Music 
in History’, W. H. P 





Upton’s ‘Art Song in America’ Brought 
Up to Date 

‘Art Song in America’ by William Treat 
Upton (New York: Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany). This is a re-issue, with a separate 
appendix bringing it up to date, of Mr. 
Upton’s work of the same title published 
some years ago. The author has made 
an exhaustive study of the works of Ameri- 
can composers from Hopkinson down to 
those now writing. The separate appendix 
includes a valuable and highly edifying sec- 
tion devoted to excerpts from letters from 
present-day American composers of greater 
or less importance, on the subject of song 
composition. The work, plus the appendix, 
retains its valuable qualities both as a book 
of reference and a readable treatise. H. 
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ing in professional musical activities as 
organist and accompanist. 

Upon the death of his father in 1901, 
he gave his entire time to the publish- 
ing industry and in 1906 was elected 
president of the firm, a position he has 
held since. He is a member of the board 
of directors of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, 
and was president of the Music Pub- 
lishers’ Association for a period of 
three terms. He is one of the country’s 
leading authorities on Catholic Church 
Music and has done great service in 
the cause of American music. He has 
four children, a daughter and three sons, 
two of whom are engaged in business 
with him, Joseph A. Fischer, secretary, 
and Eugene Fischer. His brother, Carl 
T. Fischer, is treasurer of the firm. 





Gerald Abraham Analyzes Chopin’s 
Musical Style 


Gerald Abraham’s book, ‘Chopin’s Musi- 
cal Style’ (New York: Oxford University 
Press), will prove of interest and benefit 
not only to students of musical style but 
equally if not more so to pianists. The author 
has undertaken “to show the gradual unfold- 
ing and maturing of Chopin’s musical mind, 
to investigate the working of that mind, and 
to isolate and to define those qualities which 
make Chopin’s work unique in the history 
of music”, This is unquestionably a large 
order, but the varied and well-chosen musi- 
cal examples included, the careful and well- 
considered statements made, and, above all, 
the obvious thoroughness with which Mr. 
Abraham has checked his sources, make the 
book a valuable contribution to the Chopin 
literature, which can well bear more facts 
and less rainbow-tinted prose. 

Among the many interesting passages in 
the book is a discussion of Chopin’s ad- 
miration for coloratura and the influence 
which vocal coloratura exerted unon his 
writing for piano. 
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wo 204 ¢ for Dancing—Or 
You Conduct— 









“Alfred Hertz and His Wife Lily—in 


Iso Briselli with Mr. and Mrs. af Their San Francisco Home 
Eugene Ormandy—in Maine 










. Barbirolli—in the Kitchen 


Eugenia Buxton, Pierre Luboshutz and 
Genia Nemenoff—in the Berkshires 





Harriette Wolffers, Charles Wake- 
Ruggiero Ricci and Louis Persinger— Louise Foote—at Provincetown, Mass. field Cadman and Jules Wolffers-—~ Gloria Perkins and William Matheu 
On Holiday at Peterborough, N. H. Sullivan—in Ridgefield, Conn. 





Or You Play! 














